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England six per cent of her population are 
aeanetth and fe is true. But remember that 
| 15 per cent, of the American population are 

une And this is notall. ‘The slavehol- ; 
| ders are masters of the nation. 

| They stopped the right of petition for sev- 
eral years tn the House of Representatives. 
And now send a petition for the abolition of 
| slavery m the District of Columbia, and you 
cannot get it befure the House, ‘There ig not 
a king in Enrope who would dare to treat 
petitions as your Representatives treat yours. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


| 
| 
Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- | 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee | 
of the Wesrern Anti-Siavery Society ; | a 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery | ‘ 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- | 


zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E- S 
LizapeTa Jones; and while urging upon the Pas e ‘ Ce ee ee ne 
people the duty of holding “ No union with. “NO UNION WITi 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
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the only istent positi bolitioni an ~"pere et oe cam, a te cess | When our fathers sent petitions to King 

_ nly consistent position an abolitionist ) ide ae ; ‘ George, they had a fair bearing, though not 

ean occupy, and as the des means for the de- VOL. 3.---NO. 50. SALEM. OHIO, FRID JULY 28, 1548. WHOLE NO. 154. oad. 4 ey Bphe am, * Hones of 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- ee ee * EE ETON AD I: LUCE PR ey 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress, = ————— 








> . | is threatened by another Senator that if he 
From the talk in the newspapers, and | comes to his State he will have him hanged 
in banks and insurance offices, one would | oy the highest tree in Mississippi. 

think it would soon prevail, and that there | Slavery cormpts the nation, makes war 
soon would be no ideal, no actu: # democracy, | and plunder the nation ‘and leaves the north 
only an historical one. But somesow things | ;,, pay for it, The north by its own sweat 
turn out differently, Power gets more div- | and toil most pay at least three-foetths, be- 
tributed, education wider spread, and the t0- | Cause we are more comluttable, have better 
ries find themselves at the year’s end in 4 joyses and use more articles imported from 
sinall minority. Sone men have no confi- | whroad. The south rules the north, makes 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | there is a special division of work. One 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and | child attends to the horses; another to the 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | cows; one to the wood, another to the wa- 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In ter, and soon. Just so,too in God's great 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it willeon-, fimily of nations, there is a division of labor. 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral There is a certain speciality of work foreach 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends one to do; there is an individuality of eha- 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | racter tv each nation, a peculiar adaptation to 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do, which makes each nation do its particular 


man Moses as the bighest authority. | vail. 
then refers you to the history of men 
Yast authority. It is Protestant as 
from Catholic. For in the Catholic 
MN depends upon the authority of the 
and state. ‘The central power, the 
pt, is the main thing, and it aims 
the people, but nothing in their 
Nothing is above the government.— 


ing in quest of liberty and order. Now de- | 
mocracy is the government of all, for all,and | 
by all. This is what is called democracy. 
Tam not speaking of partizan democracy, 
which one party claims, aud the other party 
repudiates, but as celestial democracy as dis- 
tinguished trom satanic. I speak not of sa- | 
tanie democracy as that which is claimed by 
any party. Both parties have much of it. 



















what they can to aid in the support of the | work. ‘The Americans most nearly resem- 


paper, by exteniling its circulation. 


You | ble the English, but the mingling of other 


who live in the West should sustain the pa- | nations, the Scotch, the French, the Irish and 


- that is published in your midst. 


The 


the German, as well as the peculiar cireum- 


Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is St@nces connected with their starting on a 


furnished to subscribers on the following 
TERMS. 


new continent, and possessing ideas which 
‘could not be recognized at home, these make 
ja great difference between the American 


~ $1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the daughter and the English mother, a great 


receipt of the Ist No. 


difference between our laws, institutions, and 


ew $1,25 if not paid imadvanee, but paid with- pamvennere; and even our lowks, “Olir language, 


in 3 mos. of the tine of subscribing; and 


$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 


3 mos. 


(<> No subsctiption received for less than | 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos, of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid | 


invariably in advance. 


Or We occasionally send numbers to, 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they . 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their | 
influence to extend its circulation among their 


friends. 


0&7 Communications intended for inser- 
All oth- | 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannary. 


tion to be addressed to the Editors. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 





The publishers of the Bugle have heen put 
Ad hl eXx- } 


to great inconv and ¢ 


‘ pense, in consequence of those with whom } 
t tions neglecting to | 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 


they have b 





lations which may be thus stated : 


1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the | 
Post Office, but the name of the Coun/y and | 


State in which said office is located. 


2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, a3 well as the one to which it is to be 


sent. 


3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, ate considered as willing to continue 
theic subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
fear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
_at the option of the publishers, until: all ar- 

if they or Te. 
‘ir papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
Pp 8, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 


are paid, 
take their 


BR itels 


rlaces without inf 





ing the 


are responsible for payment. 


4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is prt- 


ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 


j and our modes of religion. ‘There is one 
| great family of nations, the ‘Teutonic race, 
| comprising the Kaglish, German, and French 
| races, and some others, which | take it is 
the noblest part of the human race hitherto 
eveloped. No doubt it has great defects, 
but certainly it has great virtues. From the 
Teutonic stock comes the Anglo-Saxon, of 
whom we hear so much talk and glorifica- 
tion now-a-days. his Anglo-Saxon race, 
inhabiting England and America, basa strong 
nationality. It has a dreadful genius for 
material activity; I mean activity in all in- 
dustrial pursuits, and all that relates to poli- 
tics. In these matters, industry and_poli- 
tics, it far surpasses any former nations.— 
| This race has more practical sense, it seems 
to me, than any other race has or had. It 
, has not the sublime reverence for God which 
_so wonderfully marks the Hebrew nation, 
| and so adorns every page of this blessed 
| book. It has not the love of beauty wifich 
appeared in the Greeks, Jt has not the ter- 
| nible passion and genius for war which mark- 
ed the Romans. It has not the profound 
thought of the Germans, nor that mercurial, 
brillianey, love of glory, and martial spirit of 
| the Freneh, but in plain practical sense, and 
industrial activity and political sagacity, it 
is superior to any or all these. ‘This race is 
industrial and commercial more than milita- 
ry. Look at its ships all over the world; 
its railroads that cover England, making it 
as it were a gridiron. Look at its mills and 
manufactories that turn out materials enough 
to clothe the whole race. Jn war this race 
has always been able to hold its own and 
more. Yet it has a good temper and takes 
to trade rather than fighting. When you 
consider the position it occupies, you will 
see that the goodness of temper and absti- 
nence from war is an important characteristic. 
It conquers by trade. ‘The army goes before 
to make a market for the merchant and manu- 
facturer. - 

Tis ens 
It is the most fertile and energetic people 
ever developed on the earth. In 1548 there 
were not three millions of Anglo-Saxons in 
all England and Wales, which was all the 
land they possessed. There are now 20,- 
000,000 in England, 20,000,000 in America, 
possessing all the northern continent and in- 
creasing with terrible rapidity. In England 
the territoty is small, and therefore they are 
more remarkable than here. England .with 





5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, | its 20,000,000 of men, rales one-eighth part 


first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- | of the inhabitants of the globe. 


125,000,000 


lishers either personally, by letter from your- | #7 subject to her to day. This shows the 


self, or through your Post 
stopped. 


aster to have it, Power and energy of the race. There is no 


| race in the world to equal it in war, thought, 
industry or politics, because it is by nature 








The State of the Nation? 


A Sermon, preached at the Melodeon, Boston, | materialism. 


July 2nd, 1848. 


BY REV. THEODORE PARKER, 


~ | fitted for that work. 


Now this race—the 
| Anglo-Saxon—has very great faults. The 
chief defect seems to me to be its excessive 
It has not that reverence for 
| God which marked the Hebrew race, that 
| wonderful appreciation of beauty which mark- 
| ed the Greek, nor the profound thought of 
the German. It has, it seems to me, very 


(ee re for the Chrono- | great defects, but certainly very great merits, 


type, by Parkhurst. ] 


_of which two principally concern us to-day. 


Prov. xiv, 34. Righteousness exalteth a nation. | One is the love of popular liberty—liberty 


“ He that walketh uprightly walketh sure- | 
_ Nothing is truer.— 
Almas ences gunn ofesite = mee pare | hundred years this race has given tone to the 


ly,”’ says the proverb. 


men admit it in practice. 


| for all. And the other is the love of order. 
Both of them are necessary for the work 
| which the race has todo. In regard to the 
| love of liberty and love of order, for two 


to succeed, in order to obtain. a man’s wel- | friends of freedom all over the world. It 


fare, must be a just man, a good man, a pi- 
ous man; in one word, he must be a right- | 
And the reason is, that there are 
certain moral laws of human nature which 
demand this; and a man’s moral welfare 
comes from his private and personal accord- 
0 to be a whole 
and complete man, to have a whole and com- 
plete moral welfare, it is just as necessary to 
comply with the demands of these moral 
laws, a8 it is to set your mill-wheel on the 
lower side of the dam if you wish it to be 
This is true in- 
dividually, perfectly true; and this troth is | 
observed more or less by every man in his— , 
has ‘Wenty or thirty thousand men in our streets, 


ance to those moral laws. 


turned by the waters above. 


private affairs. Even a man when he 
ceased 


to be moral still desires to be though | and quietness 
on, ant hy hie bopeesing he pays homoge | little foree is required! So much in respect 


righteousness. I never knew but one ma 


who confessed himself a scoundrel, who de- 
clared he knew it and meant to be a scoun- 


has been the bulwark of Itberty at the same 
time with very little popular violence. Now, 
in respect to both Liberty and Order, we of 
the free States of America have made a great 
advance beyond our parent land. We pur- 
chase order with Jess curtailment of indivi- 
dual freedom, with less cost of force, with 
less expense of soldiers and bayonets. In 
keeping order in the free States nota single 
soldier is needed. In all the New England 
States there does not stand a man to-day with 
a loaded gun. North of Mason and Dixon's 
line not a kernel of powder is needed to keep 
15,000,000 in obedience to the law—not a 
kernel. On public days when we have 





,| See with what ease they are kept in peace 
And on common days how 


to order. ‘Then in respect to Liberty. 
In the free States we have made a very 


drel, and he has long been dead, and did not , great advance on all nations ; now in the abo- 


found any recognized sect or party. 
Now 


lution of slavery, of entail, of hereditary ho- 


is conformity to the moral laws of | nots, which helped a part of the expense of 


nature is just as needful for a nation as it is | the whole; now in the extension of suffrage, 


for a man. 


also this whole globe of lands. 
moral 
tion. 


termine the nation’s welfare. 


the dam. 
Now 
In a well ord 


earth. d and ind 


That is so plainly true that it 
requires only to be stated to be confessed.— 
Gravitation affects every particle of dust that 
I gather on my finger; gravitation affects 
Thus the 
Jaws are just as universal as gravita- 
When they affect me and determine 
my welfare, they affect the nation and de- 
For a nation 
to have national welfare, it is just as neces- 
sary to comply with these laws, as for the 
miller to set his wheel on the lower side of 


every nation has a peculiar character 
and therefore a peculiar work to do on the 


freedom of the press, freedom of religion, in- 
dustry, and in the pains taken everywhere in 
the free States to educate every child of the 
people. Another thing—in the Northern 
States I believe we are the most democratic 
of all people. The French have just put 
forth democratic theories that are in advance 
of our own, and God grant that they may re- 
duce those theories to practice, and have a 
welfare far greater than we have. Every 
friend of mankind wishes that. And yet it 
is certain that there are a great many men'who 
do not wish it; whose prayer is adverse to 
the prosperity of the French Republic. 

Such ts the general relation of the race in 





family in the country, there is a regular di- 
the work; the men attend to the 
out door affairs, while the women attend to 
Out of doors also, 


vision in 


the in door concerns. 


its connection with the rest of mankind.— 
And such is the special relation which we 
here in the Free States of America bear to 
the Anglo-Saxon race asa whole. We are 
the extreme van, the foremost platoon mareh- 





netgy Tterrible. Yenever trneback. | pe 








To be a democracy, a government must be 
based upon the laws of eternal justice.— 
There are human statutes and human insti- 
tutions, but before all these and above all 
these are human duties and human rights.— 
Rights and duties are the immediate work of 
God, provided for, not in the constitatior of 
the nation, but in the constitution of the uni- 


verse. ‘There are inalienable rights, inalien- 
able duties—duties that cannot beget: 
rights that I cannot be depri of. N 


0- 
thing can repeal, nothing ean invalidate, no- 
thing suspend these rights, because they are 
provided tor in the constitution of the uni- 
verse, in virtae of which Lam not merely an 
American, buta man, ‘The statutes and in- 
stitutions of a nation are valuable, just so far 
as they correspond to natural duties and na- 
tural rights. Just so far as they interfere 
with natural duties and natural rights, are 
these statutes and institutions talse and de- 
serving of no allegianve, Just so far are 
they to be put down, peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must. I know men claim di- 
vine right for the powers that be. Paul 
claimed this, though the power was Nero.— 
This claim is often made for the authority of 
kings and the authority of republics. Butin 
both cases in opposition to the interests of 
mankind. ‘The laws of God declare that 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people, Now righteousness 
is conformity to rights and duties, to the laws 
of God. If a statute be written in the con- 
Stitution of the universe, in the laws of na- 
ture, then it is a man’s duty to keep it, a na- 
tion's duty to keep it, because it is an eter- 
nal right, an eternal duty. Butif it is not 
written in the constitution of the universe, 
andymen record it in the statute book, then 
I mnust tread that statute book under foot, be- 
cause no human legislation can ever make 
wrong right, or right wrong, or what is in- 
different right or wrong. 

All injustice is unconstitutional, if tried by 
the Constitution of the Universe. Now 
there may bea monarchy or an aristocracy 
without political righteousness, but a true 
democracy, a government of all, for all, and 
by all, that is only possible on condition of 
perfect justice, shown to everybody by every 
body. And the reason is, justice 1s what the 





philosophers call a mean proportional between 
one man and all men—the point common be- 
tween man and all the inhabitants of the 






y, a e natural religion. I 
may exist in a thousand forms, and is eapa- 
ble of developement to a degree that nobody 
dreains of at this day. Democracy is the 
natural polities of mankind. Jt may exist in 
a thousand forms, and is capable of deve- 
lopement to a degree that nobody dreams of 
at this day. Christianity is the democracy 
of religion and democracy is the Christianity 
of government. Still mankind were long 
getting to Christianity, passing through feti- 
shism, polytheism, heathenism and Judaisin, 


and as now men very imperfectly compre- | Th 


hend its idea, so it is with democracy. All 
nations are not capable of it at this moment. 
The foretnost are helped forward by task- 














tholic theory governinent and ler. 
thought good things in them- 
So there must be much government 
ion to think for the people aud do 
pple. By the Catholic idea, the 
the existing authorities and God 
you. With them obedience to 
tule is thought to be good in uself. 

i@ Protestant theory all depend 





dence in American Institutions. But the im- Presidenis and unmakes. And sha) Hella 
mense mass of the peopleyhave an increasing | oad thing? J cannot voneh for its trath, tho.’ 
confidence in the best institations of Ameri- | it came Jo me with very good authority.— 
ca. The people of the North have a great) gya7 a portion of that D | aicem-abieeh. wee 
confidence in two things: first, Christianity, | gone 4, bring back the dead Sdams to sa 
and next Democracy. They aspire for the | 4:5, Siete was the Committee of 
righteousness that exalteth a nation, for per- appointed to make a President. And here in 
fect religion and perfect government, some of | Piston, over the cuffin of John Quine: 








et at tl 3 to take tre minds: e people, 
notof the pope. In the Protestant theory 
every man is his own styte, his own church, 
hisown sovereign. And so the sovereignty 
of the pope, the sovereignty of the king, and 
the sovereignty of the nobles, give way to the 
sovereignty of the people. ‘Theory, mon- 
archy and aristocracy fade away before de- 
mocracy. ‘T'he people is the main thing— 
governinent subordinate, All is to be done 
in the name of the people, by the people, for 
the people. As far as possible the people 
are to do for themselves. ‘I'he rule is, help 
yourselves, and God will bless you. To 
obey the internal authorities, right and duty, 
is good in itself, not to obey the external au- 
thority. That is the state of ideas. 

We have by no means established such a 
Democracy in America. A good deal of the 
satanic character still appears. ‘These three 
ideas were violated in the Constitution, and 
the violation of these three ideas make what 
are called the ** compromises of the Consti- 
tution,” which were not merely compromises 
between the North and the South, but be- 
tween right and wrong. I say these things 
were violated in the compromises of the 
Constitution. New ideas have since dawn- 
ed on man which have not yet become sta- 
tutes or institutions. It will take a good 
while to found such a government. How- 
ever, it will come just as soon as the people 
are ready. You cannot build a brick house 
until the bricks are made and brought to the 
spot. So you cannot build a democracy till 
you have democratic men and have got them 
on the spot. ‘The problem is to make ideal 
democracy actual and then historical. We 
wantan i¢eal democracy in the shape of 
men. In other words to realize Christianity 
we want Christian men end democratic men. 

Now, in every country there are two par- 
ties, ‘The first consists of men who are on 
the side of mankind, who want freedom for 


all, education for all, comfort for all, politi- 
t oalte democrats in the best sense of the 


word, Ido not mean to say that they vote 
with the democratic or the whig party, but 
they are democrats, ‘I'he second consists of 
men,not on the side of mankind, but sects and 
fractions of mankind. They wart religion 
for all men. ‘They want every body to have 
religion, for I never knew a man so bad that 
he did not wish his neighbor to be good; but 
they do not wish every tnan to have freedom, 
education, comfort, and still less do they wish 
that every body should have political power, 
see men are aristocrats in the worst sense 
of that word; they are tories. Now, such 
men afe found in America, in both parties, 
It is not an uncommon thing for a man to ap- 





masters, despotims, monarchies, ari ies 
and the like. And as all forms of religion 

oint toward Christianity, as the perfect re- 
figion, religion in itself, so all forms of go- 
vernment that have ever been, point towards 
this natural and celestial democracy as the 
perfection of government, and government 
itself. 

There is an actual Christianity. That is 
the Christianity tanght in the churches of 
Boston, lived out in the houses and streets 
of Boston, There is a historical Christiani- 
ty. That is the Christianity which was 
lived ont fifty, one hundred or two hundred 
years ago. Above both there is an ideal 
Christianity, which is not lived out now, 
which was not lived out fifty, one hundred 
or two hundred years ago, but which is to 
be lived out, Just so there is an actual de- 
mocracy presented by the degree of freedom 
that is born to-day. ‘There is a historical 
d y represented by the t of free- 
dom in past times. Above both, superior to 
both, there is an ideal democracy, towards 
which we are to tend. Now the problem of 
the American church at this day 1s to trans- 
Jate that ideal Christianity into an actual fact 
—to organize it into churches of perfect good- 
ness and perfect piety. ‘he problem of the 
American State is to translate this ideal de- 
mocracy into actual democracy and to organ- 
ize it into a state where there shall be perfect 
justice and perfect right. 

Now the most important step ever taken 
in the | rosress of mankind is represented by 
the intruguction of Christianity. For Chris- 
tianity was the declaration of the true idea 
of God, the true idea of man, and the trae 
relation that exists between God and man. 
That was the first step. The next great 
step is represented by the Protestant Refor- 
mation. ‘That was a step towards the reali- 
zation of the idea of Christianity in a free 
church without a bishop, or a hi hy, but 





pear ad tin the beginning and turn out 
an aristocrat in the end. ‘They belong to 
both parties, Whigs and Democrats, ‘hey 
have no confidence in the people, no love fur 
the people: They do not love our form of 
government. ‘hey have no confidence in it. 
They want limited suffrage, a strong central 
government, hereditary honors. ‘hey want 
not a democracy but an aristocracy, a monar- 
chy, or a theocracy. ‘They have the Catho- 
lic theory of government as distinguished 
from the Hebrew, or Heathen as distinguish- 
ed from the Christian. ‘They deny first, in- 
alienable rights. All rights, say they, are 
|alienable. And they deny that men were cre- 
| ated equal. And inthe third place they de- 

ny that the g t was established for 
the purpose of securing to every man justice, 
but only justice to some men, injustice to 
others, ‘They have a right to their theory, 
an undoubted right to it. They have aright 
to talk about it in Congress, in the House or 
in the Senate, and to do all that they can to 
get you and me to believe it, and to put our 
neck into their yoke. Such men are found 
mainly in large cities. ‘There are a good 
many such men at the North; in New Eng- 
land. At the South they are the prevalent 
men, but an oligarchy, an aristocracy. It is 
these tories of the North who league with the 
tories of the South, and so there is sympathy 
between the two. There is no sympathy be- 
tween the majority of Northern men and the 
institutions of the South. But between Nor- 
thern tories and Southern tories there is of 
course a sympathy, and must be. ‘There is 
this difference between the two: at the South 
they speak out and say, * The laboring class 
must have no political power—education is 
not a good thing for us—tor the public—sla- 
very is a necessary back-ground for republi- 
can institutions. There are no such things 
as inalienable rights.” Some of you have 
A hol 








a church of the people. The next great step 
was the American Revolation—the Declara- 
tion of Independence—a step towards realiz- 
ing Christianity in a free State, without a 
king, without an aristocracy, a state of the 
people. In the Declaration of Independence 
there are three absolute ideas set forth. 
First, each man has certain natural ina- 
lienable rights. Second, in respect to these 
tights all men are exactly equal. And third, 
the design of government is to protect all 
these inalienable rights for every man, woman 
and child. This is the American platform 
of political rights. You perceive that it 
makes rights and duties the basis of all sta- 
tutes and institutions. Rights are of God, 
and statutes of men. All this is of Chris- 
tianity as distinct from the Hebrew or Hea- 
then religion. The Hebrew refers you to 


read a recent speech of Calhoun’s 
in the Senate, in which he says all men were 
not created equal, for there were but two cre- 
ated, (and one of them was a woman.) [A 
| general smile.] They were not created equal, 
for they are not equally tall, equally black or 
equally white, therefore there are yo such 
things as inalienable rights and equality 
among men. One must certainly honor the 
frankness which leads a man so to speak.— 
At the North they do not speak out, and the 
reason is, they do not dare. I am not finding 
fault with such men for having such theories, 
I only state the fact and hope they came as 
perce S| their opinions as I by mine. 1 
only wish they were as plain spoken as at the 
South, and then we should know who was 
who. 

Sometimes in a cloudy day, in a moment 
' of despair,one thinks this class likely to pre- 





them ly, but the mase of men wi 


Tories of the North, and were told You can 
carry Mussachusetts for General Taylor!” 


lem is to make ideal Cleristianity actoal in 
the Chrisuan Chrach; to.make ideal demo- 


eracy actual in the national rustitutions of the The South roles the North. Your Repre- 
State. _ | sentatives in Congress and in Conventions 
Now look a moment at the cause which | gare not say their souls are theirown. And 
moat powerfully hinders us trom solving this” they are not their own. 1 am glad they can- 
problem, and obtaining that nghteousness | poy say it, for itis not trae. Even John Q. 
which exalteth a nation, _ Adams, while President, succumbed to 
The first is WAR, ‘slave power. He would not recognize the 
We have just ended a War of two vears independence of Hayti. He made a treaty 
duration. We have “conquered peace,” and | with Mexico for delivering up our fugitive 
I suppose, got what has been contended for, slaves. Afierwards the great man got his 
indemnity for the past, security for the fu- | eyes open, by the efforte of those who took 
ture. Seventy-five thousand men have been | the country by the four corners and shook it 
inarms, We have lost 15,000 Americans, | ¢)\) ihe world rang. Van Buren suceumbed 
and have slain, 15,000 Mexicans, amounting | to the slave power. Bathe would not sue- 
to a loss of 30,000 lives. We have expen-! cum! far enough; he would not extend slave- 
ded $200,000,000 in this war. But very lit- | ry over ‘Texas, and he lost his election. The 
tle seems to be thought about its wicked- Sonth is falling behind in cultivation, wealth, 
ness. We stand here upon the vigil of the | ang power, and she wishes therefore to make 
nation’s birth day, and how many men have | pew slave States, whereby to keep her peli- 
for a moment cunsidered the condition in | teal ascendency. Philadelphia submits to 
which we have lett.our sister State, Mexico! | jt, New York submits to it, Boston is very 
How few have thoaght of the wickedness of | glad. And the issue is now made that Con- 
the terrible conflict we have justended. No ress has no right to prohibit slavery in the 
one act which the nation has ever done has | territories. And of course, then, Texas, Ore- 
heen so great a departure from the righteous- | gon, and the 700,000 square miles we have 
ness which exalteth a nation. just plundered from Mexico must be, slave 
War increases the central power, and, | territory. 
therefore, the ariny has always been feared | ‘The South is our master. In 1787 Pa- 
by the friends of man as the last engine of | trick Henry said that the tobaceo of Virgin- 
tyranny. An army appeals not to justice but | ja eould purchase the silence of the North.— 
to force. Three years ago the best encom- To-day it is not the tobacee, it is the cotton. 
ium pasted on American institutions was, | Have any great men of Massachusetts oppo- 
that her army, all told, contained but 7244 | ced the addition of Slave States, the exten- 
men. Ani darmy i 8 the offi- | sion of slavery or the war for the extension 
ces of profit and what is called honor. And | of Slavery? "The great man_ of Massachn- 
as the government fills these offices it fur-| setts whom we all would delight to honor 
nishes an additional bribe to corrupt the peo- | {yr more than we do, turns his face towards 
ple. We know how it has been used, with | the South ond roars like thander against free 
what effect; how it must be used favoring | trade or in favor of the tariff, but when war 
the partisans of the central power. If men} }lows his horn and slavery is to be extended 
shall sell beef for a centa pound more when | by blood, the great man trembles, turns his 
their politics are the right way, you will find | face toward the North, and roars like a mouse 
men enough who will sell their consciences | jn the wall. Has any northern , 
itional cent. And so it is with | tive ever lost his seat, his place, his honor, 
any other article furnished tothe government. | hecause he forfeited your honor and my hon- 
The national yeafly earnings of the American | or? Not one. 
people are, 1 suppose, about $2,000,000,000, | ‘The men who voted for the Missouri Com- 
and in time of peace we invest some 3 per promise in (819 and '20 were hissed in State 
cent of this or $60,000,000 in permanent tm- | street. Do we hiss men in that street who 
provements which go to increase the national | vote to extend slavery four times as far. No. 
capital. But during the two years past we | We invite them to sumptuous dinners. Your 
have spent more than our income, and, there- | eolored citizens are shut vp in jail when they 
fore, instead of having added to the wealth of | visit South Carolina. Massachusetts dares 
the nation, we stand some $100,000,000 be- | not complain. Boston dares not eomplain. 
hind hand. What corrupts a nation gives a} What right has Boston to complain? She 
few men distinction, marked by epaulettes. | shuts negro boys out of the Latin School, 
the titles of Captain, Colonel, General and | the High School, and every schoo! but one. 
the like, for men not distinguished by any | She bas her negro pew. iow ean Boston 
real merit or real service. The farmer, min- | complain? South Cayolina has justas much 
ister, tinker or boot-black has an honorable | right to shut up the white man as the color- 
work to do. I will not say that one work is| ed man. What if the attempt were made to 
not as h ble as another; before God U| establish white slavery in Oregon, Texas or 
believe itis if honestly done. But the sol-| Mexico? 1 believe there are men enowgh in 
dier who fights for his pay, and nothing else, | the north, who would fold their hands» and 
or for glory or for love of the calling, has not| not say one word at that. Is it worse to 
an honorable work to do, and certainly cor-| make mea slave than my brother, whom God 
tupts the nation and isa foe in the path of | carved out of ebony instead of ivory? God 
freedom.—Let him do what he may from | is no respector of persons. He respects a 
these motives he does not earn his salt. This | black skin as much as a white skin. What 
is the worst class of idlers. By the war the 
nation teaches injustice, robbery, murder.— 
The political action of the people is one of 
the strongest educational forces of the nation. 
The school-master, the minister, the mother 
teaches that justice is sacred, that life is sa- 
cred, and to love one another. But the na- 
tion by the example of war teaches that life 
is not sacred, justice is not sacred, truth is 
not sacred, and that we should hate one anoth- 
er. Itteaches that men who kill for seven 
dollars a month, for glory or love of the sport, 
are to be held in honor, and then what do 
you suppose will come of such teachings !— 
I hate to see treasure wasted, life sacrificed ; 
bat this perversion of a nation’s morals is far 
worse, is a deadlier blow at our liberty, and 
for this reason I have deplored the Mexican | the North the newspapers are with the South, 
war, and lifted up my voice against it, loud | 1 love to see the South t over the 
and long. - North. LE love to see the South lead the 
We have conquered Mexico. We need | North by the nose. We deserve to be so 
led 


only to stoop over her to take her whole ter- ‘ 
ritory. But it seems to me we have hurt) But J poss on from that to another obsta- 
ourselves more than we hurt her. ele. ‘There are no rape parties in Russia 
hstaclo is SLAVERY. | or in Turkey, but in a free country there 

fhe? oahay pede A ged must be paris. Men will not think alike 


Inalienable right is a trust which cannot " 
be transferred. Nou may possess yourself | about progress or standing still, about the 
of my body as easily as of my coat. But in- tariff and free trade. There will be rf 
alienable rights, take them, they are not youre | from every great interest. ‘That is no evil 
they are mine. You gain no new rights, but a good. Bat party spirit limits a man to 
though I have last the enjoyment of mine.— his party and makes him a slave, so that he 
We have three millions of slaves whose rights | Teads only its newspapers, believes only ite 
are not enjoyed. Suppose the other seven- | Sentiments, trusts only its men, So the ef- 
teen millions enjoyed their rights perfectly, | fect of sectarian parties. Bigotry in the 
which is not so, in the average of all each | church makes the layman a slave to his min- 
man will enjoy only seventeen twentieths of | ister, and to his sect, makes the minister a 
a man’s rights, and the nation willhave only | poor Starveling shepherd to whom 
seventeen twentieths of a nation’s rights.— | The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
Then take the people of Protestant Switzer- | But swollen with wind, and the rank mist 
land, there is not a Canton in the whole land they draw, 
but will give a greater average than seven- | Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 
teen twentieths of a man's right, toeachei-| go party politics blinds the eyes, narrows 
tizen. Take the free States alone, we are | the heart, and of party leaders it makes—I 
freest people that ever lived. But take the | wij] not say what. : 
South alone, there is nota single nation in Party spirit says, Vote for party measures 
all Europe, with the exception of Russia, not | and party men, for the regular nomination.— 
excepting Torkey, which has not for the | Such regular nominations are made by a very 
whole body of citizens a greater amount of | few men. The delegates from Maseschu- 
freedom than that enjoyed in the slave States | sets were probably chosen by a great many 
of America. Take the whole of America, | jess than twenty thousand, and the 
North and Soath together, and take the aver- | from Boston by five or six handred 

Yet the cry is, Abide by the nomination.— 














if South Carolina should treat English color- 
ed sailors as she does ours? But she dares 
not doit. She knows the ea? ate 

wider. Two years ago they na a 
ie from Boston, on the high road from Bos- 
ton to Quincey. More than one Boston Me- 
chanic it is said—I wish it were not trae— 
received five dollars for the aid he had in the 
thett. Could you get the man back? Could 
you get the kidnappers punished? But when 
some men in the District of Columbia aid 
fugitive slaves to eseape, they are shut up in 
thick stone walls, without a table, withouta 
bed, without a chair, and $75,000 bail is de- 
manded for each man of them. 

But the mischief does not stop here.— 
Slavery has inozzled the pulpits. All over 

















age of freedom, the people have not 80 mach 
Party spirit says to the democrat, If you don’t 


as they have in England, Prussia, Holland, 
Belgium, or even France, We object to’ vate for Gen. Cass, we will have Gen. Tay- 
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—y woos 


Jor fur President, and there will be a deal of perhaps, and dificult to grasp. 
whig mischief. Party spirit, says to the have stepped a lit! 
whig, If you don’t vote for Gen. Taylor, we 
shall have Gen. Cass for President, and then 
there will be a deal of democratic mischief. 


To-day | 
fe out of the common way 
of the pulpit, for | could not be still. I ain 
of no paity. I have my preferences, it is 
true, but I take no active part in politics, and 
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| Paul, and that it identified the church with a 
sect which is teaching this infidelity in the 
world,” 

_Mr. James Jones of Bakerstown circuit, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


; Dear Froenns B. & EK. Jones -— 


So men are controlled by a mere handful of 
men, who, oftener than otherwise, are seek- 
ers of office. One hundied and twenty thou- 
sand voters of Massachusetts must pin their 
faith upon the sleeves of less than twenty 
thousand. 

This is not all. A great many officers are 
left to the appointment of the Executive, very 
unwisely as it seems to me, and so it hap- 
pens that only a fow men control the forces 
of the nation. And so it likewise happens 
that they put men into office who will do 
their work. ‘The South wants Cass or ‘Tay- 
lor—the one a man thoroughly sold to slave- 
Ty, who even wishes to extend it over new 
territory ; the other one of the greatest slave- 
holders of the land, and, according to the 
newspapers, just investing $19,000 in his 


will not, because I fear that if 1 did, L eould 


not stand before you in justice. 1 should al- | committee appointed by the Fairm 


so become a partizan and seal iy lips and 
speak no more upon such thiogs. But ealled 
to stand in a city where there is so little jus- 


tice and respect of right, where the dollars 


weigh down the rights of men, to address 
g 8 ’ 


every Sunday large bodies of men, most of 


thea: young men, many of them younger 
than myself, all of them earnestly looking 


for the right, L could not be silent, at the | 


opening of the war to tell them whatit would 
cost, at the close of the war to tell what it 
had cost. J could not be silent on the na- 
tion’s birth-day. 1 aw here toteach religion. 


You put me here to teach universal religion, | 


goodness, piety.~ But you put me Lere also 


to apply that religion to life, to private deal- | 


brother inen. 

The men who make the President must 
also be paid for making him. Dering the 
last four years FOR'PY-ONE members of: 
the Baltimore Convention have been appoiat- 
ed to office, and the sum of money which | 
they have received 1s more than $450,000, 
It will be the same thing atthe nextelec- Democratic party, and jast week that I 


ings in the streets, to public dealings of the 
uation. Where are worals end religion to 
be displayed, if notim politics? ‘Vherefore | 
speak of politics «s the index of national 
morals, of national religion. If I do injus- 
tice to either party—and two years ago men 


tion. Those who sigh and groan for the, hart the feelings of the Whig party—! 


nblic good: know what they are about.— | if I do injusuce to either, impute it to 
othing for nothing, is their rule. ‘Thus | ignorance, and nottomy will. 1 never was 
men are appointed to the office wh do not) on the popular side. 


find myself noton the side of the ra 
single Democratic idea. I put it to you of | I should be astounded if I found myself on 
the Whig party if General Taylor represents | the popular side. 
a single Whig principle. Ii seems to me, if Leould not be silent standing here, with 
they do not, if they are only selected because | the groans of three millions of slaves in my 
avatlable—then it seems to me an losult is! ears, and with the taunts of the widows iad | 
offered to the people which it would take 4! orphans, made such by the Mexiean war, 
great deal of charity to putup with. Tdoubt, without hearing the voice of God Almighty’s 
not that Cass and ‘laylor areas good as Clay | Justice saying, * Go, J put thee in the pul- | 
and Calhoun, as Benton and Webster, but) pit, and thou hast taught twelve years ataost, | 
are they as good as the people? Do they and what hast thou done? When a theolo- | 
represent American ideas? ‘That is the ques-| gical subtlety was to be explained, thou | 
tion I put to you. couldst sling stones to a hair's breadth; in 
Party spigit corrupts the nation, and yet|a matter of literature, thon hadst learning 
it has Shown one thing worth considering. —, enough, diligence enough, and the trick of 
How very small an amountof political talent | speech, but when thy brother's blood called | 
and ‘of virtue it requires to satisfy the party | out of the ground, when his chains clanked 
and satisfy it fully. | in thy ear, and sin with iron hoof trod through 
Well, such is the problem before the na-| the streets, what didst thou utter? Thou 
tion, and such are the t!re great obstacles wert a dumb dog and saidst nothing.” The | 
in the way of its solution. spirit of Justice’has not said that to me, and 
These are great dangers and point to great | when Tam an old man it will not do so, 
duties, There is one condition to the enjoy-| “When the sun rises next ‘Tuesday men 
ment of our rights, and that is that we do| will ring bells and fire eannon, all faces will | 
our duties. We warta stern justice which wear a joyful front on the nation’s birthday. | 
will not comprotuise truth or right, which | Then I call on you to remember your duty | 
will not exense wong by theorizing on | to your country. Remember the men whose 


crime. “The fault, dear brother, is not in, blood bought your independence, whose pray- | 


complained that T hurt the feelings of the | We are not ignorant of the cause 


Ll never failed to be on | may be dark and noisome, and its 
represent ideas. I putitto you of the De-| the side of the people- 1 should be amazed | walls frown terribly upon you 
i 4 C 


| their own hearth-stones liave been violated, ' 


The following Address was prepa’ 






also withdrew, after which the meeting elect- 
ed a chairman and proceeded with its busi- 


| sociation of the Sons aod Daughters ness. 


} . 
om, and was read before the Soci ic 


My principal object in this com 


neiitenattatel 





The might of moral power, the sublime 
results that have ever attended upon thesim- 
ple preaching of truth, are entirely lost sight 
of; for the American people have been taught 
to have an all absorbing faith in the elective 
franchise. What the Vicarious Atonement 
is to Orthodoxy, the Elective Franchise is to 












, directed it to be forwarded to the 
publication. If you deem it worthy 
| sertion, you will please act accordi 


| Rt. W. THOMAS, Cor. 


| 


is to cal] the attention of the friends of God 
and Right in the church to this matter.— 
| Brethren, we profess to be opposed to all 
oppression, now let us elect deiegates to the 


- | next session of Allegheny Conference, who 
An Expression of Sympathy Ad 


| Sayaus, Daavrow, end Enorisila a4 will wipe off this stain from our beloved 
: 8, : nt : 

| July Ath, 1848, and read hifore the Society | communion. Let us show those who hate 

| of the Fairmount Association of the and their mothers, wives, and daughters, that 


Daughters of Freedom. | | they have no home in the Wesleyan Metho- 
| Beotners:—Though separated from you by dist Church. Let it not be said of us, that 
wide exteat of country, and m nter-| We are in league with Hel! to oppress un- 
nal | protected females. 

‘such; ‘The writer knows the sister referred to, to 
eto be one of those * of whom the world is not 
.— | worthy,” although she is tinctured deeply 
your | with Garrisonianism, as Divjines eall it. 
ALLEGHENY. 










j vening obstacles which preventa 
interview, yet the mind recognizes 
| barriers, Lut hastens on the wings 
| visit you in your lone prison 


imprisonment, and therefore, rejoice 
you as brethren in the holy cause 
and Homan Rights. Though y 





yy) See -_ 
ison! ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


ive 





SALEM, JULY 28, 1848. 
ve grenene — heey fu fan | “TP love agitation when there is cause for 
mal abode, ner the eweet air © beso #40) it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
your brows, yet there are rays diverging tauts of a city, saves thein from being burned 


| therefrom which show the darkness of the in weir beds.’"—Edmund Burke. 


deeds done there, 





A voice proclaims that | 
you are in prison in the Capital of this Great! (+> Persons having business connected 
Republic. The sound, as though borne on | with the paper, will please call on James 


the Southein breeze to our Norther borders, Barnaby,corner of Main and Chesuut sts. 
enters the Sacred Sanctuary of every home, | — 


and proclaims the unwelcome news, that in| 
the persons of Drayton, Sayres, and English, | 


Annual Meeting. 





| 


their own sons imprisoned and in chains.— | The Gth Annual Meeting of the Western 
And all this for what? For obeying the Anti-SLtavery Society will be held at Sa- 
dictates of the highest, the noblest feelings | lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
of our nature; for assisting those who were | day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 


| anhungered, athirst and imprisoned, and to August, commencing at 10 o’elock, A. M. 


such Christ hath said, “Inasmuch as ye' Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
have done it unto one of the least of these friends come up on this occasion from all 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” | parts of the Great West. ‘The political lead- 


Brothers, though we feel a deep sympathy | ers are marshalling their hosts for a conflict, 


for you, asd mueh anxiety for your physical | their followers are rallying by hundreds of 


our stars, but in ourselves.’’ The dangers | ers, toils and tears laid the deep foundations | condition, knowing the necessity of lightand | thousands to the support of their party ban- 


are great, bot there is no cause of despair. | on which the church and state must rest.— 


a wicked administration will not ruin us.— | blem God gives this nation to solve, to make 
If, we will learn by the experience of the ideal Christianity actual, to make ideal de- 
st, these 200,000,000 dollars and 30,000 | mocracy the government of the land. 
ives are not dollars and lives wasted. Be | remember the evils of your day. 
trae, not to my conscience and party, but to| this war, what it has cost you, and the havoc 
your own conscience, and to the last. it has made,—the slavery, the party rage,— 
See what encouragement there is in our| rebuke them all, trae to your own conscience 
days. See how the nations of the old world 
awake from their stupor, Italy is in motion | 
from the Alps to the Gulf of Taranto. All} 
ermany is astir with revolution from the 
Galt of Venice to the Baltie Sea. Belgium 
rises from her lethargy. France, from the 
Beles to the Auantic, is filled with noble 
“though 


though it is a small part which you shall 
every true man, every good word and every 


of a country, so much towards the ending of 
all war, towards the delivery of mankind 
ts—full of danger indeed— God send | from tyranny and wrong. It shall belp you, 
her and her sister nations a good deliverance | and also those toiling nations on the other 
—bat all these revolutions, this expulsion of | side of the world to ligt up your prayers to- 
tyrants, all this has not cost half as many | gether. 
lives as we have thrown away in Mexico.— | 
Men demand peace, not war. They will | 
have freedom, Slavery is getting abolished. | i 
The despots tremble. The jesuits of the) ‘The trouble in the Locofoco camp is not 
church flee one day, and the jesuits of the | eonfined to a few Northern States. The 
state flee the next. Shall Awerica be the | south begins to give * signs of woe, and all 
ast nation that confides her glory to Jesuits i, Jost.” ‘Phe disaffection there is but the 
—Democratic America, Christian America! | reverse of the Barnburners’ medal; in other 
I will not believe it. Never. What a mag") words thosé who go for the extremest South- 
nifieent spectacle is this of a great nation '— | ory doctrine in regard to slavery. Yancy of 
Two hundred and fifty years ago there were | ajsbamna, is. the leader, master-spirit, and 
only a few white men sprinkled around heres) orator of this movement in the South, as 
engagiog the forests with their axes, while Joy Van Buren is of the Barnburners of the 
the wilderness with motherly arms shutthem | Noh, Cass is rejected by both, as neither 
in. Now we have twenty millions whiten-| 1,44 nor cold, or, rather, as blowing both, and 
ing the sea with our sails, paving the roads) therefore as untrustworthy, ‘Those of the 
with iron bars and talking with the light- Yancy school propose holding a Convention 
ning. 
What a sight this would be if there were’ nating a new Presidential ticket, The can- 
no wational crime, no war, no slavery, no | didates talked of are Gov. Tazewell of Vir- 
party strife, but twenty millions of men, all | ginia for President, and Col. Davis or Gen. 
freemen, all virtuous, al! Christian men.— | Quitman, of Mississippi, for Vice President. 
Then might our fathers who sowed the seed | What will come of this proposed movement 
here turn away their eyes from the splendors | jt js yet impossible to predict. 
of heaven to look down upon the conduct of | The Washington correspondent of the 
theirchildren. ‘Three-score and twelve years Journal of Commerce thus speaks of the talk 
ago to-day—we may judge how men looked , of a Southern Loco in the Senate. 
and preached in ton, ‘They preached Mr. Johnson of Georgia, declared to-day 
ities from the pulpits in those days.— | that the Southern Democracy would distrust 
was the © + We were in arms, the Northern Democracy, and would not give 
to God for the right—only two mil- | 4 cordial support to the Baltimore candidate, 
and a half, no more—poor, hopeful, va- | unless the Northern Democracy would stand 
liant, brave. Now we are the oppressors, wp firmly to the resolution of the Baltimore 
and the American Eagle, which for two years convention; and declare the general govern- 
has flown over prostrate Mexico, comes ment has no right to interfere with the subject 
with its talons dripping with blood, of slavery either in the territories or the states. 
hearing in its beak the most precious thing He denounced the Wilmot Proviso Demo- 
in Mexico. We have established slavery  crats, and “that arch traitor,” their leader— 
there. While the Emperor of Russia abates’ Martin Van Buren. Mr. Van Buren obtains 
its force, while the Bey of Tunis sweeps it many compliments of this sort from his old 
from the northern shore of Africa, Christian, friends.—Cleve. Herald. 





Bublings of the Political Cauldron. 
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to extend it even to the isthinus. 
this century ends we shall be a bund 
men. Our annual earnings will | 
10,000,000,000 dollars. We shall | fo"r" 
northern continent, ¢ Sion; 
of the south. 
a great re the | 
is to uce men, men, | °°! A 
8 = Shall we do that? _ thing to go upon. 
tions, statutes, wealth, all are | 
when we do not produce them. 
we shall; we must. 
are not paramount. How shall 
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| Journal of Commerce writes : 
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must do their duty, 
their conscience. 
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his merey 
For greater evils suffering is wo 
he mereifally gives us death. 
oes not die, and so for every evil 
he suffering till we repent and re- 
How long we shall suffer before 
this, | know not. But having confi- 
the force of truth, ard in the Amer-_ dent 
ican people, 1 know repentance must come, 
Last Sunday and this, my friends, | have 


p= national morals. Three or four | whole creed 
ago, I spoke of abstract themes, 
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fluence is it for good to the world? 
—True Democrat. 





A Goop 





Onz.—A speaker 
g at Cincinnati 


bs 


said, 


air to all God’s creatures—both of which he | pers. 
Sucli are the energies of the nation that even | And I call on you to remember the great pro- | | 


| has bestowed most bountifully, but which | pended to secure their object. And shall the 


first, and thereby true to your country. But! Think not that your brethern and sisters at 


play, remember this, that every good man, or look with indifference on the deep inju- | bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
true deed, is so much towards the salvation | 


Time, and money, and labor are ex- 


men have in their wickedness dared to deal | friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 


And | out to you with a sparing and miserly hand, | strong in the power of Truth, be lukewarm 
Think of |— | 


yet we believe the blessings of Him that | and indifferent while politicians are so ear- 
was ready \o perish, will be apes Fam anda | nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 
Gracious God will be your just Judge.— | ‘The events of the past year should encourage 


: } | us to renewed effort, for every movement of 
the North are ur-windfal of your sufferings, | importance which has been made, having any 


ties inflicted upon you. Though the mar-| shadows the destructiun of the system, and 
tyr’s lot may be yours, and the fate ofa Torrey | the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘The politi- 
‘await you, still Liberty will have its victory, eal parties will make a desperate effort to save 
and slavery its doom. Be themselves from the destruction theigeorrup- 
the thought that you have broken the links, | tion has brought upon them; and the efforts 
and snapped the fetters that bound your fel- | of the abolitionists to maintain and enforce 
low men toa worse than heathenish bond- | ihe Right should be proportionably great.— 
age; and though the links may be again | Arrangements should be made at the coming 





at Montgomery, Alabama, and there nomi- | 


tie America extends it down the con- = 
‘Gromthoeegh Moxioo and California, sod The Washington correspondent of the 


“The House will not adopt the slavery 
compromise without much debate and oppo- 
i bat I think it seaelole will pass both 

| Houses before the adjournment; thus the 
wore ee a | of Agitators, which is to as- 
semble on the 9th of August, will have no- 


If the above is true, ** the Agitators”’ will 
I have still have more to do than to nominate 
Those obstacles candidates. They will raise the banner of 
REPEAL, and acrvate votil the infamous 
the monstrous evile of our day ?| Compromise is repealed. No more Compro- | 
trne to their! mises in favor of slavery—no more slave 
The nation | States—or let the Union go! If this Union 
till we redress those wrongs.— ‘is only good for extending slavery—if it is 
ve two remedies for all | only for waging war vpon the weak, for the 
is ring, which cures lesser purpose of aequiring territory into which to 
extend the cursed system of Human Slavery, 
at of what value is itto freemen ?—of "— in- 

one! 


at the lndepen- 


“The convention which nominated Gener- 
| al Taylor, adjourned — ——s one = 

xciting themes, . of j- | lation, wand one only, and that comprises the 
. mre A oe of the party as now organized, 
ine, which is in the words and figures followiog, 
_piration, Wivity and the like, too abstract, | vo wit: *Mesolved, That we do nuw adjourn ! 1” ” 


united, and the fetters again riveted, yetthese | meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
| will be the more readily broken, when.some | 


by the lips of the living speaker, and to ex- 
| hand more fortunate than yours, shall be ex: | tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
tended to break them asunder. 


ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 

| The car of Emancipation has been sent! none of the friends who can be there, absent 

— by your movements; and though its themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
progress 


may be somewhat retarded, by the sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
booming of the cannon and the martial array, | pJe, 


ee oe peers A perpen hh og Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
tounds will i the fate be changed 19 16-| OW and Cane C. Bentsen ate ek 
ma bla <<. a po ane’ ~ pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
J , ‘ , 
death. Her grave is already being dug by paenegnens a5 Se oo HOLMES 
the manacled hands and tortured limbs of her in ding See'ry. 
dark browed sons and daughters, And 
theirs is no unwiiling task, for on that grave 
the Goddess of Freedom will proclaim liber- 
ty to the captive, and an opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. Should you 
be released from your prison, we would ask 
for you, that you be not deterred from doing 
again, what the rights of humanity demand 
at your hands. Shrink not in the trial hour, 
but be morally brave in the strife for liberty. 
‘That your zeal may be strengthened by your 
persecutions, and your efforts forthe redemp- 
tion of man be more fortunate than under ex- 
isting circumstances, will be the ardent wish 
of every philanthropic mind. 


Auiecueny City, 7th mo., 6th, 1948. 
Frienps Jones :— 

Permit me to give the community a short 
statement of facts, through the columns of 
your paper. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, 
vs. WOMEN’S RIGHTS, 

The case is this. The members elected 
from the different circuits gnd stations com- 
posing Piusburgh district, of whom Isaac 
Winans is chairman, met in the city of Pitts- 
burgh on the 28th of Gth month. When the 
roll of members was ealled,a lady from Alle- 
gheny City charge presented her certificate 
of election, to which the Reverend ensign ob- 
jected on account of her sex; and then com- 
menced the tug of war. 

Afteg many speeches pro and con, it was 
decided by a majority of two, to admit her, 
for the purpose of carrying the case up to 
Conference in order to get the sense of that 
body. But the matter did not end here, for 
at the opening of the next session, the Rev. 
Winans resigned the chair, and entered a 


The Elective Franchise. 


We acknowledge the right of every man 
to eat bread and butter, else we were no abo- 
litionist. But we have, and suppose most 
others have, an opinion as to the relative pro- 
portion in which these articles should be used 
when eaten together; and the fact that we 
regard a man as guilty of seif injury who 
breads his butter, instead of buttering his 
bread, is no evidence that we deny the right 
refered to, but rather a proof to the contrary. 
Nor is it a denial of the right,if we object to 
his eating them when sprinkled with arsenic, 
or any other poison. 

‘This illustrates our views in regard to the 
right of suffrage, a right to which all are en- 
titled, but which should not be exalted above 
moral power, nor exercised under circumstan- 
ces involving a violation of principle. The 
right of suffrage was so restricted onder Bri- 
tish rule, that when the independence of this 
people was established, it was made, and 
continues to be, one of the gods of their ido- 
latry, and voting at the polls insisted upon as 
a religious duty, and remains to be so regar- 
ded at this time. Election days are looked 
upon as religious festivals; and wo to him, 
who having a right to bring a gift to the al- 
ter, absents himself from the temple. The 
science of politics, if we are to judge of men’s 
thought by their deeds, is regarded as the 
soverign panacea which will cure all ills that 
man is heir to. ‘Take up the political papers 
of the day—we care not which party they 
belong to—and it will be found that the ques- 
tions they treat upon are discussed with an 
earnestness and zeal that would seem to de- 
sire to impress upon every mind, that the suc- 
protest agaimst the admission of the sister, | cess of that particular party is the one thing 
in which he took the following ground :— ' needful for the salvatiou of the nation, if not 
“That it was contrary to the teaching of | of the race. : 




















politicians of all parties—without it there is 
no salvation. 
tended yet further, for he that believeth not 
is damned—politically damned. Now this 
exaltation of political over moral power is all 
wrong; itis breading the butter instead of 
buttering the bread; but such a state of things 
must be expected so long as men have more 
faith in balloting than in principle. ‘Their 
confidence in pojitics as the grand scheme of 
the world’s salvation, and their belief that 
the permanent success of their particular par- 
ty will be its final consumation, leads them 
to sacrifice principle whenever party inter- 
ests demand it. So oblivious are they of 
truth, that it is almost, if not entirely impos- 
sible to ascertain from any of their papers the 
true character of the candidates, who are sup- 
posed to represent the policy of their respec- 
tive parties. ‘There is such a withholding 


such tergiversation everywhere,both in party 
papers and party movements, that the honest 
inquirer is utterly confounded, although strict 
party men can find abundant proof of just 
what they desire to believe. The anti-slave- 
ry whig who designs to vote for Taylor, finds 
plenty of evidence to show that his candidate 
isa Wilmot Proviso man, andthe same may 
be as readily established as true of Cass; 
while every southernor who intends to sup- 
port either, can as satisfactorily prove that 
his candidate may safely be trusted to attend 
to the interests of slavery, and that the other 
is unworthy of confidence. Those who read 
political papers, or are familiar with political 
movements know that this is so. 

We have faith to believe that this state of 


will come sooner or later when moral power 
will be regarded as more potent than _politi- 
cal, when men shall not so blindly worship 


And the parallel may be ex- 


here, and such an amplification there, and | 


things will not always prevail; that a time | 


growth, however demonstrated ; and the pre- 
vailing dissensions inthe party ranks, are 
alike cheering to the patient heart of the bat- 
tle-searred veteran, and the quick and ardent 
spirit of the recent convert. ‘hey rejoice 
in every advance which man makes$upon 
man’s worst foe—slavery. lie present po- 
sition of the seceding Whigs and Democrats 
is far better than the one they occupied on 
old party ground; and if they have as yet re- 
ceived but little light upon the great question 
of human rights, God grant that they be faith- 
ful to that little, that they be true to their 
own convictions of duty, and that they wil- 
lingly receive those facts and §arguments 
which are abundantly sufficientjto satisfy all 
honest and unprejudiced minds, that duty to 
principle requires not only an abandonment 
of slaveholding and pro-slavery candidates, 
but of a pro-slavery constitution. These 
movements are but the voice erying in the 
wilderness. ‘Their baptism is but of water, 
and not with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
They do not proclaim the pure and perfect 
gospel of Humanity. ‘They are butas the 
shadow of the substance ; the finger post that 
points to the temple of Freedom. 
We respect those who, for conscience sake, 
_ have forsaken the Whig and Democratic par- 
| ties, and arrayed themselves under the Free 
Soil banner; but we cannot say as much of 
those Liberty party voters who, for availa- 
bility’s sake, oceupy ihe same ground, The 
, one has advanced in so doing, has grown in 
anti-slavery grace and knowledge, but the 
| others have forsaken the higher doctrine they 
| have tauzht, and given the lie to their former 
| profession. 
, We suppose that non-voters—or many of 
' them—as well as voters, have a preference as 
| to who shall be the suecessful candidate, al- 
‘though the former do not think that any or 
_all of the nominees are worth the sacrifice of 
principle which voting for them involves.— 
For our own part, we prefer either General 
| Taylor or Gerrit Smith to the other candi- 
| dates, and we don’t care much which’ is 
elected so far as the political result is con- 
sidered, fur we should regard the success of 


the right of suffrage, as to insist upon its ex- | either as the sure precursor of a speedy dis- 


ercise, even when it binds voters to deeds, at | solution of the American Union. Should 
the thought of which humanity sickens. If Gen, Taylor be the successful candidate, the 
those who now hold correct views in regard | jron rule of slavery would become so terrible, 
to these mnatters will but abide in the pa-! the condition of the North so utterly hope- 


tience, conscientiously maintaining their prin- 
ciples and preaching their doctrines, they 
will find that the foree of their example il- 
luatrating the truths they proclaim, will ul- 
timately influence the nation to adopt a truer 
and a better faith than it now has, and to 
place a just estimate upon the relative impor- 
tance of man’s political and moral duties, 


Politics. 


The Democratic papers are filled with re- 
cords of Whig defalcations, and the Whig 
papers teem with of D ti 
bolting. Both are silent in regard to the de- 
fection in their own party; and when the 
fact is pressed upon them, and they are com- 
pelled to admit that they see the signs of an 
approaching storm, they reply as did the man 
to Noah when the waters of the deluge be- 
gan to swell, * We don’t believe there ia 
going to be much of a shower after all.” 
The signs in the political heavens are 
watched with more or less interest by all, 
whether voters or non-voters, whether advo- 
cates of constitutional compromises or Dis- 
i + Speculation is rife as to the com- 
ing Presidential election, and it needs no 
prophet to foretell that, result as it may, mil- 
lions will be bitterly disappointed. ‘Those 
whose consciences are so unenlightened, orso 
accommodating as to permit them to purchase 
a vote by swearing to support a pro-slavery 
constitution, have no lack of candidates from 
which to select. ‘There is General Taylor, 
the blood-hound candidate, the plain, blunt, 
unmitigated slaveholder, who is an admira- 
ble representative of the character and spirit 
of the American government; there is Lewis 
Cass, a cringing, fawning dough-face, who 
is willing to become all things to all men, if 
by so doing he can make his presidential 
calling and election sure, and who truly rep- 
resents the spirit of the North, or, may we 
not say, the former spirit of the North?— 
And among the rest comes Martin Van Buren, 
who is destined to play no unimportant part 
in the game. He stands forth as the repre- 
sentative of the Whig and Demoeratic, aye, 
and of the Liberty party bolter. His anti- 
slavery perceptions are as yet exceedingly 
dim—he sees the three millions of slaves in 
our land, not as men, but as trees walking, and 
though somewhat astonished at the sight, he is 
not prepared to recognize their rights as men. 
The Independent D ts p their 
candidate, John P. Hale, and urge his claims 
for support. Though he will be sustained, 
perchance, by a forlorn hope of the Liberty 
party, yetitis not pretended that he embo- 
dies the principles of that party, or approves 
its measures. He is an Independent Demo- 
erat, and as indepenpent of Liberty party as 
any other. The remaining petit 











for| N 


| less under the Constitution, that they would 
tread that instrument under foot, like the vile 
and oppressive thing that it is. If, on the 
other hand, Gerrit Smith should sueceed— 
with his great anti-slavery heart, which we 
fully appreciate, and his mistaken views of 
the character of the Constitution, which we 
entirely dissent from—the case of the South 
would be desperate unless she withdrew 
from the Union; so that, in the event of the 
election of either of these men, one of the 
main props of slavery would be destroyed, 
though not intentionally, But we may not, 
even to bring about so desirable a consumma- 
tion as a dissolution of the American Union, 
be so recreant to principle as to yield a tem- 
porary support—and all support is tempora- 
ry, not enduring more than a minute in sixty 
seconds—to a Constitution that demands the 
giving up of the fagitive, and the crushing 
of the insurgent slave. 





Wn. Lioyp Garrison has vacated the edi- 
torial chair fora few months. His health, 
which was much impaired by his sickness at 
the West, demands a relaxation from labor. 
He is now at the Northampton water cure 
establishment of David Ruggles’ a colored 
man, who, theugh himself afflicted with 
blindness, has had great success in his treat- 
| ment of patients. During Garrison’s absence, 
| the Liberator will be conducted by Edmund 
Quincy, whose editorial management has 
ever given satisfaction to the friends of the 
slave, 


Very Accommopatine.—The friends of 
General Cass, in their desire to have him 
become all things to all men, have published 
two of his lives—one for circulation south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and the other for 
the North. Should the East or the West 
need a special life, for its own use, it can 
teadily be made to order. ‘Those already in 
circulation, of course, differ materially upon 
the Wilmot Proviso question, and other mat- 
ters of local interest. 





Tueopore Parker's Sermon.—We hope 
our readers will not let the length of this ad- 
mirable production, deter them from giving 
it an attentive perusal. We at first designed 
giving some extracts, but found it all so ex- 
cellent, that we were unwilling to mutilate 
it, preferring that our readers should enjoy in 
it the same pleasure that we have. 

(-Thanks to C. L. M., for her lines on 
the 4th page. They possessa simple beauty 
which is very attractive. May we not hope 
| a continuance of her favors? 


A Negro undergoing an examination at 





the Presidential chair, is the nominee of two 
parties—the Liberty League, and National 
Reformers. His principles are the antipod 
of those of Gen. Taylor; and if neither he 
nor Gen. Taylor will suit the people, there 
are three other nominees to choose from. 
Although Disunionists cannot cast in their 
lot with any adventurers in the political 
sehemes of the day, yet they can and do re- 
joice to see any evidence of anti-slavery 








or , Mass., when asked if his mas- 
| ter was a Christian, replied, * No sir, he’s a 
, member of Congress!” 

A pretty good reply too. The members of 
Congress swear to support an Anti-Christian 
Constitution ; and so far, at least, as that act 
is concerned, they are not christians, but mem- 
bers of Congress merely. 


Governor Suvunx of Pennsylvania is no 
more. 
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Disunion for Ireland, but not for 
America. 


Ata 4th of July celebration of National 





Reformers, in Stark county, we find the fol- | 


lowing among other sentiments which were 
read from the stand : 
“The wrongs of Ireland—Speed the day, 


when the united efforis of Irish philanthro- | 


pists, Irish Reformers, and Irish patriots, 
shall be able to dissever that hated Union, 
devised by the devil, concocted in hell, and 


cemented on earth; and abolish that abomi- | 


nation of all abominations, the usurpation of 
the soil, by restoring it to its rightful owners, 
the long oppressed, suffering, down-trodden, 
despised, perishing tenantry.”’ 

The present union between England and 
Ireland, is, without doubt, one of the many 
evils that bear heavily upon the people of the 
latter country, and we unite heartily in the 
wish to see it abolished. Not, however, be- 
cause it is a union between England and Ire- 
land, but because it is based apon injustice, 
and is maintained at the sacrifice of human 
rights and man’s highest interest. It is its 
character, and not its Jocafion that leads us to 
desire its overthrow. Hence we are opposed 
to all political unions which resemble it in 

h » and ially if their maintenance 
involves an amount of suffering and degrada- 
tion to which the Irish peasantry are stran- 
gers. 

It is for this reason we oppose the Ameri- 
can Union, which we hold ourselves ready to 
show was established, and must be main- 
tained by the sactifice of the enfire rights of 
a portion of our equal fellow citizens. And 
if we should denounce it in the language 
which the “ sentiment” we have quoted ap- 
plies to a far less objectionable union, and 
declare it to he “ devised by the devil, con- 
cocted in hell, and cemented on earth,” we 
trust the National Reformers will not accuse 
us of unnecessary severity, nor proclaim us 
traitors if we follow the example of Irish 
philanthropists, Irish reformers, and Irish 
patriots, and labor to “dissever that hated 
union.” 

There are those so constituted by nature, 
that their physical organs of sight enable 
them to see more distinctly things afar off, 
than those which are close by; and this may 
be true of the moral vision of some. The | 
convention referred to, saw no evil in the | 
American Union, but a deal of wickedness 
in that between England and Ireland; they 
denounced the latter, but uttered no whisper 
of condemnation of the former. ‘The causes 
which led to such a result might be a curi- 
ous subject for investigation to those who 
are disposed to trace them out, a labor we 

are not inclined to enter upon at present. 





Lucy Srone, a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
Jege, where she received an honorable de- 
gree, has entered the lecturing field as an 
agent of the Massachusetts A. S. Society, 
and is now laboring under its auspices.— 
‘The eastern papers speak highly of her man- 
ner and abilities ; and we trust that her pre- 
sent efforts are but the commencement of a 
Jong and useful career that has for its object 
tthe elevation of down-trodden humanity.— 
Ata meetirg she attended at East Bridge- 
water, there were some mobocratic demon- 
strations ; and one rude fellow hurled a hymn- 


| Arrangements for the Annual Meeting. 


The friends in Salem have taken this mat- 
ter in hand, and will be prepared to receive 
and entertain all who are present during the 
three days in August. In order to facilitate 
the necessary arrangements, the following 
| committees have been appointed to ascertain 
the probable number of guests each house- 
_ holder will accommodate; and we think none 
_need absent themselves for fear of a lack of 
| room. 

North-west section, Hammond Thomas, 
William Lightfoot. 

South-west section, Wm. McC ounell, Isaac 
Trescott. 

South-east section, Joel Me Millan, D. 
Howell Hise. 

North-east section, John ©. Whinery, 
James Barnaby. 

The Committee will meet at Liberty Hall 
; on Monday evening next, where all interest- 
| ed are invited to attend. 
| Strangers who desire to have a place pro- 
, vided for them, will please eall, on their ar- 
| rival in town, on either of the following per- 
| sons: D. Howell Hise, Columbiana road, a 
few steps east of the village; Edmund Smith, 
Gaskill’s corner, Main street; Jas. Barnaby, 
Green street, near the district school house. 





Tuat One Dottar.—About three weeks ago 
a subseribér, whose name will not be found 
in the list of acknowledgments, sent us $1. 
We unfortunately mislaid the letter in which 
| it was sent, though fortunately we first took 
| out the money. Will he please send us his 
| name again, so that credit may be given him. 


General Items. 


The Grand Jury of Cuyahoga Co. spea- 
king of their county prison says, 

“The jail is an intolerable nuisance, and 
totally unfit to hold even the most debased 
criminals: that common deceney, and a just 
respect for the feelings of accused persons, 
imperatively d 1 the i diate erection 
of another building for a publie jail” 








The 4th of July was celebrated at the N, 
York Lunatic Asylum at Utica. An address 
and poem were composed and read by the 
patients, which were said to be full as sensi- 
ble as those produced at other meetings. 





Three English Missionaries on the island 
of St. Christoval, were recently murdered 
and devoured by the natives, 


Maryland will send delegates to the 9th of 
August convention, 


“The Barnburner’’ is the name of a paper 
just started in New York City. 





A Locomotive not long since took a train 
of cars from Boston to Lowell in 37 minutes 
—distance 26 miles! 


The “Christian Citizen” of Worcester 
Mass, thus speaks of the Watch House eree- 
ted by the city authorities, 

“Whoever planned such a set of dens for 
the confinement of human beings, must have 
a heart dead to every sentiment of humanity 
and mercy. Such refinement of cruelty 
would disgrace a New Zealand savage.— 
Why, the city tomb down in the cemetry is 
a paradise compared to them.” 


From 15,000 to 20,000 were present at the 


book at her, which struck her with great vio- | laying of the corner stone of the Washington 


dence on the face and shoulder. If Oberlin 
will send forth a few more such spirits, it 


monument on the 4th. We wish some anti- 
quarian would make out a table showing the 
ber of corner stones that have been laid 





will do much to atone for the hief it has 
done, and is doing the anti-slavery cause. 

The following complimentary notice is 
from the “ Blackstone Chronicle.” - 


The friends of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society held a Picnic in Abington 
on the Fourth. Some three thousand people 
were present. The place of meeting was 
the most beautiful grove we have ever seen. 
It was a peninsula, around which swept the 
waters of a charming pond, in the form of a 
crescent. Wm. Lloyd Garrison presided, 
and interesting speeches were made by him, 
Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, W. W. 
Brown, Parker Pillsbury, Dr. Grandin, W. 
I. Bowditch, W. P. Atkinson, and Miss 
Lucy Stone. ‘The speaker last named is a 
graduate of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 
where, having pursued a thorough course of 
study, she received the degree of A. B. Her 
appearance is striking. ‘Tried by the stand- 
ard of the novelist, could not be called 
liandsome; but her countenance is marked 
with a serene thoughtfulness and an earnest 
sympathy which render it far more attractive 
. an anything that the world generally calls 

auty. 


“ Her pe have glorious meanings, which 
eclare, 

More than the light of outward day shines 
there.”” 


Her manner was not only free from offen- 
sive boldness, but gentle, calm, dignified, 
earnest. She spoke extemporaneously, but 
with a quiet self-possession that was perfect- 
ly charming ; her voice was clear and sono- 
rous, her enunciation distinct, though quite 
rapid, and her gestures natural and graceful. 
Her speech was remarkably coherent—hav- 
ing beginning, middle and end—while the 
language in which she clothed her thoughts 
was exceeeingly chaste and beautifal. In 
listening to her, we felt that in thus coming 
before the world as the advocate of the en- 
slaved, she had not in any degree compro- 
mised the modesty belonging to her sex, and 
we could not help wishing that she might 
devote herself entirely to the work for which 
she is so eminently qualified. 

The present condition of gn par- 
ties was a inent theme of di i 


for Washington ts, when deposited, 
and where. There has already been enough 
deposited in various places, to make a pretty 
decent beginning for a monument, if they 
were but collected together. 


Details of the Insurrection and horri- 
ble Slaughter in Paris. 


One of the bloodiest dramas which the his- 
tory of France has ever had to record, has 
been enacted in the streets of Paris. 

After four days and nights of incessant 
fighting, the insurgents were utterly van- 
quished, with an estimated loss of 10,000 
killed and 25,000 wounded, 

The rebellion appears to have been com- 
menced = deputation of Ouvriers,who wai- 
ted upon M. Marie at the Luxembourg. He 
listened to their gricvances, and observing 
that their spokesman had been active in the 
affair of the 15th of May, said to the men:— 
“You are not the slaves of this man; yeu can 
state your own grievances.” is expres- 
sion was distorted amongst the workmen, 
that M. Marie had called them slaves, and it 
seems to have been the signal for the conspi- 
rators, who had organized a vast movement, 
to commence their operations. On Thursday 
night, the 22d of June, the first barricades 
were raised, and the troops and the National 
Guards called out. On Friday, 234, the in- 
surgents possessed themselves of all that 
portion of the right bank of the River Saine, 
stretching from the faubourg Si. Antoine to 
the river; whilst on the left bank they occu- 
pied all that portion called the Cite. the fau- 
bourg St. Marcel, St. Victor, and the lower 
quarter of St. Jaques. 

On Friday there were partial conflicts, but 
the a seemed to be occupied more 
at fortifying their positions than in actually 
fighting ; but whatever success the govern- 
ment troops may have had in various quar- 
ters where conflicts took place, as at St. Den- 
nis and St. Martin, it now appears that the 
enthusiastic courage of the insurgents repul- 
sed them, and even beat them in other parts 
of the city. M. Lamarting rode with the 
staff of Cavaignac through Paris, to quell the 








from which the speakers seemed to derive 
much encouragement. The day closed 
without any accident to mar the enjoyment 
of the multitude. It took eight or ten large 
cars to accommodate that portion of the as- 
sembly who went from Boston and vicinity, 
and as many more for those who came from 
the South. 


; but it was evident that nothing 
but the power of arms could compel the in- 
surgents to yield. The government forces 
were divided into three divisions, and large 
masses of toops were brought to bear with 
artillery upon the positions of the insurgents; 
bat still Friday passed, and the insurrection 
had evidently gathered strength. 





| batants to cease this fratricidal strife; but all 





On Saturday, the 24th, the National As- | 


sembly declared itself in permanence, and| On Wednesday evening Paris was per-! ration from the very trials which it has just 


Paris was placed ina state of siege. ‘The | fectly tranquil, and all was quiet around the | traversed.” 


Executive power was delegated absolutely | 
to Cavaignac, and at half past 10 the mem- 
hers of the executive government resigned.— | 


Assembly. ‘The artillery had been removed | 
from the bridges, and the thoroughfares every | 
where opened. The Place de la Concorde | 


The aspect of the chamber on Wednesday, 
it is said, was mournful; scarcely more than 
four or five ladies were to be seen. Many of 


They declared that they should have been was occupied by two regiments of cuirassiers, | the members have lost friends, relatives or 
wanting in their duties and honor had they } and the guard of the Assembly was confided | acquaintances. No business was transacted 
withdrawn on account of sedition or a publie to the national guard of La Manche, who ar- | on the Bourse. ‘The barricades before the 


peril ; they only withdrew before a vote of | 
the Assembly. 


rived in the morning. Gen, Changarier, | 


Reports poured in every Governor-general of Algiers, who reached | that the state of siege will be prolonged some 


Assembly were all removed. It is believed 


hour to the Assembly, and as the intelligence | Paris on Wednesday, took his seat in the days to facilitate domiciliary visits, and the 


arrived of the slaughter of the National 
Guards, and the fall of one General after a- 
nother, who was killed or wounded by the in- | 


Assembly. General Cavgignac then ascen- | 
ded the tribune, and said that, agreeably to 
the promise he had made the night before, he 


disarming of the national guards who were | 
not on duty during the recent events. 
The prisoners taken among the insurgents | 


surgents, the sensation became deep and a-| now deposited in the hands of the National | are 7,000, who are deposited in the vaults | 


larming. 

Various proclamations were issned by Ca-| 
vaignac to induce the insurgents to lay down 
their arms, but to no effect. 

The whole of Saturday was employed in 
desperate fighting on both sides, extept a 
loll during a frightful thander storm. In the 
afternoon of Friday the conflicts were with- 
out intermission. On Saturday, however, 
the carnage and battle on the south side of 
the river were horrible. During the whole 
of Friday night, and until 3 o'clock on Sa- 
turday, the roar of the artillery and the noise 
of the muskets were ineessant. In this fright- 
ful state of things the Assembly betrayed not 
a little alarm. Deputations from the Assem- 
bly were proposed to go and entreat the com- 


the successive reports proved that the insur- 
gents were bent on only yielding up the strnge 
gle with their lives. and their valor was only 
surpassed hy their desperate resolution. 

On Sunday night, at 3 o’eloek, the capitol 
was inanawful state. Fighting continued 
with unabated fury. 
poured in from all the neighboring depar- 
ments, but still the insurgents having ren- 
dered their position almost impregnable, re- 
sisted more or less effeetually all the forees 
which could be brought against them. The 
red flag—the banner of the republique demo- 
cratique et sociale—was hoisted. 

On Sunday morning, at the meeting of the 
Assembly, the President announced that the 
government forces had completely succeeded 
in suppressing the insurrection on the left 
bank of the river, after a frightful sacrifice of 
human life; and that Gen. Cavaignae had 
given the insurgents oo the right hank till 
10 o’clock to surrender, when, if they did not 
Jay down their arms, he would storm their 
entrenchment in the Fanbourg St. Antoine, 
where they were now driven, and put the 
whole to the sword. The heaviest artillery 
had been brought to bear upon them, and Jit- 
tle donbt conld be entertained that the insar- 
section could be pot down. The hope held 
out of the termination of the insurrection was 
not, however, realized. ‘The fighting contin- 
ued the whole of Sunday. with a fearful loss 
of life. especially to the National Guards. 

On Monday the reinforcements Gen. La- 
moriciere had received from Cavaignae ena- 
bled him to hem in the insurgents in the 
Fastern part of the city; and although redu- 
ced to extremities, they still fought with in- 
credible valor. It was thonght on Monday 
morning early, that they would surrender; 
but again the hope thus held ont of the ter- 
mination of the insurrection, was not imme- 
diately realized. At half past 10 the fighting 
was resumed, and it was only after a fright- 
fal struggle of about two more hours, that 
the government troops every where prevailed 
and the front of the insurrection being bro- 
ken, the insurgents were either shot, tak 
‘prisoners, or fled into the country ene 
Vincennes. The Eastern quarters, compri- 
sing the fauburgs St. Antoine, du Temple, 
Meuilmotant. and Peping Court, were the last 
subdued; The last band took refuge in the 
celebrated cemetry of Pierra la Chaise, but 
the Guard Mobile hunted them even from this 
sanctuary, and they were slaughtered in the 
neighboring fields. 

On Tuesday the insurrection was definite- 
ly quelled. The loss of life has been terrific 
—no fewer than fourteen General Officers 
had been put ‘hors du combat,’—a greater loss 
than in the most splendid engagements of 
Napoleon. Amongst those who fell. are 
General Megrier, and Gens. Deart and Brua, 
Generals Charcelne], and Renault—and oth- 
ers severely wounded. 

Four or five members of the National As- 
sembly are amongst the killed, and as many 
more wounded. Butthe most touching death 
is that of the Archbishop of Paris. The ven- 
erable Prelate on Sunday volunteered to go 
to the insurgents as a messenger of peace.— 
Cavaignac said that this step was full of dan- 
ger, but this christian pastor persisted. He 
advanced, attended by his two vicars towards 
the harricades, with an olive branch borne 
before him, when he was ruthlessly shot in 
the groin, and fell mortally wounded. The 
venerable prelate was ordered by the insur- 
gents to the nearest hospital, in St. Antoine, 
where he received the last sacraments, Jan- 
guished, and has since died. 

The editor of the Pere Duchesne, M. Laro- 
che, was shot in the head at the barricade 
Rochechoart, where in the dress of an ouvrier, 
he was fighting at the head of a party of in- 
surgents. 

It will probably be never correctly ascer- 
tained to what extent the sacrifice of hnman 
life in this frightful struggle has reached.— 
Some compute the loss on the part of the 
troops as from 9,000 to 10,000 siain, but we 
hope this is exaggerated. ‘The nomber of 
prisoners captured of the insurgents exceeds 
5,000. All of the prisons are filled, as well 
as the dungeons and vaults of the Tuileries, 
the Louvre, Palais Royal, the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Hotel de Ville. A millita- 
ty commission has been appointed to try 
such as were found with arms in their hands, 
and they will probably be exported to the 
Marquises Islands, or some transatlantic 
French colony. A decree has been proposed 
with that object. We have not space to re- 
count the many acts of individual heroism. 


Large masses of troaps | to 


confer on him. *The state of siege,’ added | 
dictatorial power must cease.” In conecln- 
sion, he announced that the cabinet had just ! 


Minister of Commerce. said that the Cabinet | 
had retired with the Executive Commitee, | 


quest of Gen. Cavaignac. 

The President next moved that thanks be 
addressed to Gen, Cavaignac, in the name of 
the Nationa! Assembly and France, for the 
manner in which he had discharged the fone- | 
tions of President of the Executive power, 
and that a decree, containing the expression 
of the unanimous sentiment of the country, 
be immediately passed. All the members 
rose and concurred in the proposition, 
_ Gen. Cavaignac begged that the decree 

ight inelode the national goards and army 
and the general officers, his comrades, who 
had powerfully assisted him in suppressing 
the revolt, This was unanimously assented 


Gen, Lebreton moved that the Assembly 
should not accept the resignation of General 
Cavaignac. ® 

M. Martin de Strasbourg rose and demand- 
ed that Gen. Cavaignac be appointed, by a 
decree of the Assembly, President of the 
Council, and authorized to name his Minis- 
ters. 
Gen. Cavaignac demanded, as representa- 


This course being agreed to— 

The President read separately the differ- 
ent paragraphs of the decree: 

First. ** The National Assembly confers 
the executive power on Gen. Cavaignac.”— 
This paragraph was unanimously adopted by 
the Assembly, and the whole house and the 
national guards, who constituted exclusively 
the auditory in the public galleries, joined 
in the cries of * Vive /a Republique!” *+ Vive 
le General Cavaignae !” 

Second. * The General shall assume the 
title of President of the Council.” ‘This pa- 
ragraph was carried with the same unanimi- 


y- 
Third. He will name his own Minis- 
y.”? A member asked that he should pro- 
pose his Ministry, but the Assembly voted 
the paragraph without heeding the objection, 
and not more than thirty rose against it. 
The entire decree was then adopted, the 
opposing membcis not exceeding twenty. 
The following is a decree expressive of 


ris, passed unanimously by the Assembly: 
“The National Assembly regards as a duty 
0 Jaim the sentiment of religious grati- 
tude and profound affiiction which it feels for 
the devotedness which the Archbishop of 
Paris showed, aud for his death, so holy and 
bso heroic.” 


vo 
M. Senard, the President, read the dranght 
of the proclamation to the French people.” 





“Frencu Rerveric—Lineary, Equatty, 
Fraternity.” 


“ The National Assembly to the French Nation. 


“Frenchmen! Anarchy has heen conquer- 
ed. Paris is still stending. Justice shall 
be done. 

“ Honor to the courage and patriotism of 


ments ; honor to our brave and ever glorious 
army; to our young and intrepid movable 
guards, to our schools, to the republican 
guards, and to the innumerable volunteers 
who came to throw themselves in the breach 
for the defence of order and liberty. [Marks 
of adhesion. | 

“ All, at the risk of their lives, and with a 
superhuman courage, drove from barricade to 
barricade, and pursued into their last fast- 
nesses, those ferocious men, who, without 
principle, without any banner, appear to have 
taken arms merely for the sake of massacre 
and plunder. [Cheers.] 

“ Families, institutions, liberty, country, 
were all struck to the heart, for the attacks 
of those new barbarians were directed against 
the civilization of the nineteenth centary.— 
But civilization cannot now perish. The re- 

blic, the work of God, the living law of 

umanity, the republic cannot perieh ! 

* We swear it, in the name of the entire of 
France, which rejects with horror those sa- 
vage doctrines, |bravo,] according to which 
family is but a name, and property a spoila- 
tion. [Fresh acclamations. | e swear it 
by the blood of so many noble victims, who 
fell by fratricidal hands. All the enemies of 
the republic were there leagued against it to 
try a last violent and desperate effort. They 
have been vanquished, and hereafter none of 
them shall be able to renew those sanguinary 
collisions. The sublime im which, 
from all points of France, precipitated to- 
wards Paris those thousands of citizen sol- 
diers whose enthusiasm sti!] leaves us quite 
moved eda to evidence that, under the regi- 
men universal and direct suffrage, insur- 
Tection against the sovereignty of the people 
is the greatest of crimes. [Yes, yes!] 

“ Besides, are not the decrees of the Na- 





Many soldiers exhibited subli ag 

On the other hand, the savage cruelty with 
which the insurgents waged war, almost ex- 
ceeds belief. 

They tortured some of their own prisoners, 
cut off their hands and feet, and inflicted bar- 
hatities worthy of savages. ‘The women 
were hired to poison the wine sold to the 
soldiers, who drank it, reeled and died. It 
seems to be believed generally that if the in- 
surgents had succeeded in following up their 
most admirably conducted plan of be perme n 
and having advanced theif line and posses- 
sed themselves of the Hotel de ville, and fol- 
lowed up their attacks along the two banks 
of the river, that the whole city would have 
been given up to their pillage. Indeed the 
words pillage and rape are said to have been 
inscribed on one of their banners. Not less 
than 30,000 stand of arms have been seized 
and captured in the faubourg St. Antoine a- 


privileges possible; that the operatives are 
our L hb 


and secured the severe execution of justice, 
who toil and suffer among us. 


of the country, remove the last vestiges of | 
the civil discords, and firmly maintain all | 
the conquests of liberty and democracy.— | 
Let nothing induce us to deviate from the | 
principles of oor revolution. But we should 
never forget that society requires to he di- | 
rected , that equality and fraternity only de- | 
themselves in concord and peace ; and | 
that order is indispensable to liberty, to ena- 
ble it to consolidate itself and guard against | 
its own excesses. 
* Thus shal! we strengthen our young re- 
public, and behold it advance in faturity, | 
every day greater, more prosperous, and de- | 








lone. 
i 


fiving a new force and new guaranties of du- 
i 


tive of the people, the division of the decree, 


regret for the loss of the Archbishop of Pa-: 


the national guard of Paris and the depart. | 


; that their interest has ever been Jos. Hartley, Mt. Union, 
for us the most sacred interest; and that, af- | 
ter having energetically re-established order, | Richmond. 

we will open ovr arms and hearts to all those A. G. Richardson, Achor Town, 


* Frenchmen, let us unite in the holy love | 


Assembly the power it had been pleased to | and dungeons under the Tuileries, the Lou- , 


vre, the Palais Royal, the Chamber of Depu- | 


the general, “shall be maintained, but the ! ties, the Hotel de Ville, and in the various Harveys urgh, 


prisons. , 
The total number killed, we are inclined | 


tendered him treir resignation, M. Flocon, | to believe, after comparing, both French and | Marlboro, 


English accounts, does not exceed five thou- | 
sand. The truth cannot be known for weeks. | 
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tional Assembly sufficient to refute those | Grace Anna Taylor, New Franklin, 50-173 
wretched calumnies, to proclaim that in our | M. Hant, Ohio City, 
blic there are no longet any classes, any A. Pearson, Salem, 


1,75-125 
1,00-208 
1,25-184 
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The following was received from Dr. 


B. Welsh, * 


1,00.149 

| A. Richardson, id 2.00-175 
R. Campbell, “ 1.00-140 

J. Richardson, Clarkson, 1,00-159 

Jos. Richardson, ** 1,00-159 

E. Richardson, Caleutta, 1,00-140 


(c7- Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement of subscription moncy for the 
Bagle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 


No subscriber need expect that a reduction 
from the price of $150 will be made, unless 
the money is forwarded at the time specified 
in the published terms. 


SS 
FOR SALE, 
A first rate CARRAGE; designed for 
| either one or two horses. 
Aso, a One Horse BUGGY. Both en 


tirely new. ‘Terms moderate. . 
Apply to James Barnaby, Salem, Ohio. 
July, 28th, 1848 


—— 





Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


Henry C. Wright, the Apostle of Pea ce, 
and Charles C. Burleigh, the eloquent Aj \ti- 
Slavery Advocate, will hold smeodlags at the 
following places, viz: at 


Wilmington, Clinton Co. Aug, 2&3 


4,5&6 

| Georgetown, Harrison co. 12& 13 
Columbiana, 21 & 23 
26 & 27 


All of the above meetings will commence 
on the first day at 2 P. M. and on the 2od 


but had consented to retain office at the re- The wounded are from six to seven thousand. | day at 10 A. M, 


Def, wear | 


The friends of are requ 
to make all necessary arrangements for 
the meetings, and give as wide a notice a8 
possible. Now is the time to agitate. 


Those owing for the Bugle, or from whom 
pledges are due to the Western A. S, Society, 
can avail themselves of the opportonity af- 
forded by these meetings to pay to 


Samu. Baooxe. 


Books! Books! 


An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 
other reformatory books ean be obtained at 
the meetings of Wright and Burleigh. A- 
mong the rest 

DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference between them. 











BY HENRY C. WRIGHT, 

can be had. This Tract should be scattered 
broadcast over the country, as well as many 
other Books and ‘T'raets comprising the assort- 
meot, 





Meetings of J. W. Walker. 


J. W. Walker will hold Anti-Slavery 


meetings at 


Windsor, August, 2nd, 
Farinington, Bed. 
Rootstown, “ dth. 
Mt. Union or Fairmount, 5th. 


He will also attend the meeting of the La- 
dies Ashtabula Co., Society at New Lyane 
on the Ist. of August. 

The friends in the respective places will 
please make the necessary arrangements, and 
notify the meetings at such an hour as they 
think most suitable, 


WESTERN* ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The result of the effort made last by 
the ee of the new yh an An- 
ti-Slavery Fair, was abu gratifying ; 
and fully, Gomonetmated the Z and 
usefulness of the plan. The Call was - 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slav 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its ok 
with renewed vigor ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. ‘The victory of 
Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondman’s fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
ican women are still chattelized and imbruted. 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over South and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, ner the State redeemed from its 
degradation. We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 
the Eternal principles of Right; and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 
be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
Trath—for the increase of Anti-Slavery 
knowledge. 

No indonsiderable portion of the donations 
at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merehant and the 
Manufacttirer—will they not be as generous 
now as thén, and each give ungrodgingly and 
liberally that which he has to bestow? Ar- 
ticlés that cannot readily be transported to the 
Faif, may, with a lite effort, be converted 
info money, or exchanged for goods that can 
be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
work, need not be at a loss how to labor.— 
Where Sewing Circles - 201 poy 
operation, may we not confiden 
will speedily he organized, thes sholt verted 
gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
be wanting ? 

The special object of thé proposed Fair is 
to aid the Western ‘Anti-Slavery Society; and 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘Treasury—no goods are soli¢ited; and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any 

to 


other ob- 
ject. Those who are 3 villiag ofc 
t hasten- 
not for 





y in 

promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, 
ing the redemption of the envlayed, are ear- 
nestly mvited to joinns. We 

the advancement of any political —for 
the furtherance of any measures that invoke 
the aid of brute forcé. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would fear down the 
strong holds of oppreesion—it is by establish- 
ing righteous principles we woold seeure for 
all an inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of the Slave, are 
really with us in this contest Troth 

and 


and Error—between — 
we shall expect your co ¢o-operation. 
The Fair will be held at the time and place 

of the next Annual Meeting. 
J. Exizaneta Jones, Salem, 
Bersey M. Cowxes, Ausfinburgh, 
Senepra Baownk, New Lyme, 
Fitza Houimes, Columbiana, 
Manta L. Gipoines, Jefferson, 
Lyrow laten, New Lisbon, 
Jane D. MoNeany. Greene, 
Resecea S. Tuomas. Marlboro, 
Mania Wairaone, Andover, 
Many Dowarnson, Cincinnati, 
Ecizapera Stepman, . 
Hannan C. Taomas, Mt. U 
Crantssa G. O Univaville, 
Asn Watxer, le, 
Sanat B. Duapare, Green Plain, 
Puese ANN Cannrott, Ravenna, 
Harniet N. Forney, Parkman, 





Excen Crarx, Wadsworth, 





POETRY. 


For the Bugle. 


The Parted Friends. 

Amid New England's vallies, 

Where her laughing waters flow, 
Two little maidens wandered 

In the days of long ago. 
In the time of vernal beauty, 

Through the summer’s golden hours, 
Hand in hand they roved together, 

Side by side they gathered flowers. 


Golden was the chain that bound them 
In their fair and guileless youth, 
And its price was more than rubies, 
For the links were love and truth. 
Bright and gladsome was their present, 
And they deem’d *twould ever last; 
They fear’d not for the future, 
And they sighed not for the past. 


Years fled and they were parted ; 
One sought the blooming West; 

Manhood’s truth and childhood’s beauty 
Make her lowly path-way blest. 

But the other still doth linger 

Beneath the old roof-tree— 

Still beside her Father's hearth-stone, 
A maiden young and free. 


Never more with blithsome spirit, 
*Neath their own dear natjve sky, 

Shall they rove heart-linked together, 
As they rov’d in days gone by. 

Never on that sonny hill-side— 
Never o’er that verdant plain, 

Or beside that murmuring river, 
Shall they gather flowers again. 


A few more days of sunshine 
And of shade will roll away, 
Then the quiet grave will open, 
To receive their kindred clay. 
God grant that then, together, % 
"Mid never-fading bowers, 
Their souls in bliss may wander, 
Seeking for immortal flowers. 
Cc. L. M. 


John Littlejohn. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





John Littlejohn was staunch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scorning wrong ; 
He gave weight, and paid his way, 
He thought for himself, and said his say ; 
Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 

Instead of silver, money of brass, 

He took his hammer, and said with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious, nail it gen” 

John Littlejohn was firm and true, 

You could not cheat him in ‘+ two and two,” 


When Arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the light and plain, 
the mazes of their speech 


truth, their reach 
ry om said with : frown, 
++ Your coin is spurious, nail it down,” 


Jobn Littlejohn maintained the right, 

Threugh storm and shine,in the World's de- 
te 5 

When fools or quacks desired his vote, 

Dosed him with arguments learnt by rote, 

Or by coaxing, threats, or promises tried 

Tae his support to the wrongful side, 

“ Nay, nay,” said John with an angry frown, 

“* Your coin is spurious, nail it down. 


ing Ss ee that kings had 2 ri mt Sirion, 

t the e were herds of swine, 
That nobles alone were fit to rule, 

That the poor were unimproved by school, 
That ceaseless toil, was the proper fate 
pity but the wealthy and the great, 

John shook his head, and swore with a frown, 
“+ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


When told that events would justify, 
A false and crooked policy, 

‘That a decent hope of future good 
Might excuse depa from rectitude, 
That a lie of white, was of small offence, 
To be by men of sense, 

“ Nay, nay,” said John, with a sigh and 


“ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


When told from the pulpit, or the press 
That heaven was a place of exolusiveness, 
That none bat those, could enter there 

Who knelt with the * orthodox” at prayer, 
And held all virtues out of their pale 

As idle words of no avail, 

John’s grew dark, as he swore with a 





“The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


Whenever the world our would blind 
With false pretence of 


a kind, 
With bambug, cant, and bigotry, 







of right, 
And 7 f for 
Let usimitate ot ond wasalal tons frown, 
** The coin is spurious, nail it down,” 
“Think of our Couniry’s Glory. 

‘ GLIZADETH M, CHANDLER. 


a 
Think of our country’s glory, 


’d with Afric’s tears— 
Hiss ned Baw site’ an 
With the hoarded guilt of years! 
Think of the frantic mother, 
La for her child, 
et viah wl 
Her cries of anguish wild! 
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From the Prisoner's Friend. 
Notes by the Way. 


INTERVIEW WITH A PRISONER. 





In a former number I gave an account of 
my visit to the Eastern Penitentiary on the 


| Sabbath. I shall now sketeh a few particu- | 


‘Jars in the history of one of the inmates.— 
| The Warden and a Quaker accompanied me. 
| On entering, ! was introduced as one interest- | 
bed in criminals. The prisoner soon made us | 
feel at home, remarking ‘that his cell had | 
| not any very great accommodations, but he - 
believed, he was as well supplied as the pro- | 
ptet, who had a bed, a stool, and a candle- | 
_ stick.” He gave me his stool, while he sat | 
on the floor. He was exceedingly commu- 
| nicative. ‘The Warden allowed me to ask 
j him any questions. He remarked ‘that he 
had thought of asking to stwy a while long- | 
| er, as hig sentence expired in one month.— 
| But,’ satd he, * they won't let me stay alter 
| My sentence, nor they won't let me go before 
| it expires.’ 
| ‘How long have you been in prison?’ I’ 
| asked. 
* I have been in different prisons ever since 
1830, excepting one year.’ 
| *Then,’ said 1, *you have been 17 years 
| inconfinement. This is a long time to be 
| shut out from society.’ 
* Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘and I begin to feel | 
old now and worn out. But J am treated | 
kindly, and the Warden has not even spoken | 
cross to me.’ 
| Looked round his cell, and seeing my wish 
\ to know more about his situation, he pointed | 
| to his little garden. | 
1 *See there,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what a fine | 
| garden Lhave. I have raised several things. | 
! And now, said he to the Warden, * 1 want to 
! sell the proceeds. J ought to have $20, but 1) 
| will sell it to you for $10.* Lalways want 
| justice done. [Lama great hand for having | 
| justice done to me.’ 
| *Let me know,’ said I, ‘something of your | 
| history.’ 
* Well,’ said he, *I have been in here 17 
months, and I say this (turning to the War- 
| den,) that ] have not received an unkind word | 
jfrom you.’ ‘1 was,’ he continued, * in Sing | 
| Sing two years and a half, and such a prison 
| 1 never was in before. 1 would not believe 
| quen could be so cruel; why, it was worse 
than. the Inquisition. When | first entered 
my cell, I received notice of the rales, but | 
forgot some of them. J} omitted to put my 
hand through the gratings of the door when | 
it is first closed, a custom Which gives the 
keeper a chance to know that the prisoner is 
ia without the trouble of looking within the 
door. For this neglect,’ said he, ‘I received 
one hundred and thirty-nine lashes! At an- 
other time,’ continued. he, ‘I had on forty- 
five pounds of iron. During one week I re- 
ceived one hundred and fifty lashes; fifty at 
a time!’ 
| I remember,’ be said, ‘that one man was 
| to receive the cat, (the name of the whip 
i which has, I believe, six tails,) and on in- 
| quiring why he was to be punished, the an- 
swer was that it was for being ugly! Men 
were treated in the most brutal manner. If 
| they refused to take off their shirt, the lan- 
guage was, ‘d n you, take off that shirt!’ 
ontinuing his narrative, he said, *1 was 
| punished about fifty tmes im Sing Sing, till 
| finally I hardly dared to wink." 

*But did thee not deserve punishment 
sometimes ?’ said the Warden. 

*O yes, I sometimnes transgressed the laws, 
and I felt revengeful, and 1 thought if I got 
out, | would not forgive those keepers.’ 

* Ah, but,’ said 1, * you ought not to harbor 
revengeful feeling.’ 

*Oh, I don’t know about that,’ said he, 
looking at me with great earnestness, as | 
| though this was rather a hard doctrine for | 

him. 1 saw his state of mind,and endeavor- 
ed to calm him, and point him out the better 
way. 

* But, continue your narrative,’ I said, ‘for 
1 am deeply interested in the incidents con- 
nected with one who has spent seventeen 
| years within the walls of a prison. What 
|. were your temptations? What could have | 
| induced you to continue a life, which you 
| confess has been so unpleasant?’ 
| + Well,’ said he, *1 will tell you;’ his coun- 
| tenance brightening to find me interested in 
| the history of one who had become so depra- 

ved. Ili d with i interest. 

*I am now forty-five years of age. I had 
no education when | was young; I was put 
in prison at — of age. And fiom | 
there Lescaped. I again commenced steal- 
ing, and carried the goods to a housefof As- 
signation. I went two voyages to S. Ameri- 
ca. In pany wi her, I afterwards 
commenced stealing. We stole some jew- 
elry. A pardon was afterwards granted. I 
again went to sea. I was afterwards taken 
up tor Barglary. I went afterwards on board 
a Man of War. I escaped from her by swim- 
ming away. I was again taken up for Bur- 
lary. and was sentenced for three years.’ 

* But,’ said 1, interrupting his narrative, 
‘what could have induced you to go on in 
crime? Have you no principle? What are 
your religious views?’ 

* Oh,’ said he, ‘1 believe in future rewards 
and punishments.’ 

’ said the Warden, ‘thee not 
to live 80; thee may die im this criminal 


State. 

* Oh, said he, very earnestly, ‘1 do not cal- 
culate to die in this state.’ 

I ed, * you ought not to live so now. 
It is not the idea that we have got to die, that 
should induce us to live well; we should 
love and fear God even if we were never to 
die. Religion is a matter for life, and when 
we are fit to live, we are fit to die.’ 

*And,’ replied the Warden, who took rath- 
era different view of the great end of reli- 
gion, ‘thee may die now. Think of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life. For in- 
stance; here was a case a few days ago, of a 
young man named Wood, who was on his 
journey. He was gay and cheerful. He 
was on the outside of the car; an accident 
oceurred, and he was so injared that he soon 
died. Thee may die soon: thee had better 
be prepared for thy last hour.’ The Prisoner 

earnestly upon the face of his keeper, 
as though his words had made a deep im- 
pression; and as though he resolved from’ 


* Each cell has a spot of 
ed with it, about sixteen feet 
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| been converted into a shop. I saw there the 
| peach tree which Dr. Howe described so 

| #tieally in his speech in Boston, at the meet- 
| ings of the Prison-Diseipline Society. 
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that hour to follow in the path of virtue and 
integrity. 
* Would you have worked if you had found 
some one to give you employment?’ J asked. 
| ‘The prisoner looked with mach earnestness 
at me as he sat on the floor of his cell, hav- 
‘ing given me his only seat, and then said, 
{* When I was discharged, | could not fiod 
encouragement. ‘The world brands the pri- 
‘ soner with infamy.’ 

* Bot,’ said the Warden, ‘thee should have 
been honest. I fear thee did not attempt to 
get work.’ 

The prisoner looked with great earnestness 
upon his keeper, as if meditating some ex- 
cuse, when he very archly said, * How many 
police officers do you think are honest?’ 

To this, the keeper replied, * Suppose there 
were not one, that would be no exeuse for 
thee. ‘Thee should have been honest and 
have sought for work. And if thee had not 
obtained employment, thea thee might not 
have starved, but have gone to the Alms- 
honse.’ 

‘The Almshouse !’ exclaimed the prisoner; 
‘the Almshonse! but I could not go there, 
I would not like to go to such a place,’ evj- 
dently carrying the idea that that was worse 
than the prison. 

* Yes,’ said the Warden, ‘ but many honest 
people have gone there; there is nothing 80 


rer — 


they had been warmed as usual, he brought 
them baci to his mistress with much appa- 


if he could, “It is all right now.” 
Another tale is given of a sheep-dog :— 


hanged some years ago for sheep-stealing, the 
following fact was authenticated by evidence 


With this view, under the pretence of !ook- 
ing at the sheep with anintention to purchase 
them, he went through the flock with the dog 
athis heel, whom he secretly gave a signal, 
so as to let him know the individuals he wan- 
ted, to the number of ten or twenty out of a 
flock of some hundreds. He then went away 
and at the distance of several miles, sent 
back the dog by himself in the night-time, 
who picked out the individual sheep that had 
heen pointed out to him, separated them from 
the flock, and drove them before him by him- 
self, till he overtogk his master, to whum he 
relinquished them.” 

The editor of the Literary Gazette adds the 
following : 

“These creatures do such acts on the 
Seotti8h mountains, in regard to the guidance 
and direction of flocks, that they are utterly 





very bad in going to such an ins n. 
would be far better than to.commit crime.” 

* Yes, but then there are so many discour+ 
agements when we get out. ‘The officers 
know me, and then I always suspect people 
are looking at me as a convict.’ P 

* Bat,” said the Warden, evidently wanting 
to eneourige him to lead a better life, ‘a man 
went out the other day, and he found work, 
and was encouraged.’ 

The prisoner’s countenance brightened 
with the story which the Warden feelingly 


related, and he seemed resolved to lead a bet- } 


ter life. ‘ p 

* Now thee has been here seventeen months, 
and thee has not given me a eross word.— 
Thee has made trouble in other prisons.— 
Thee has vioiated the rules there, thee has 
shown that the lion can become a lamb. But 
just show these friends now how they talk in 
Sing Sing.’ 

Here the prisoner gave a specimen of the 
conversation there, and the manner of con- 
versing without opening the mouth or mov- 
ing the lips. This could be done without 
detection, It was not exactly ventriloquism, 
but it showed, at once, the ease with which 
communication could be carried on between 
man and man even under the most vigilant 
eye of a keeper. 

* Now,’ continued the keeper, ‘ thee would 
not wrong me. I would be willing to trust 
thee with money, but then thee might wrong 
others.’ 

‘No,’ said the prisoner, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘I would never wrong a man who trust- 
ed me. A rogue’s life is not so very pleasant 
after all.’ 

‘Why, then,’ I asked, ‘did you continue a 
life which you, yourself, say was so disagree- 
able and so hard?” 

‘IT have had many compunctions of con- 
science,’ continued the prisoner, * but then 
what couldI dot I could not sometimes ob- 
tain work and | should have starved.’ 

‘Would it not ha»~ been better to have 
starved,’ | asked, ‘and died innocent, rather 
than to live guilty?” 

* Starved !’ said the prisoner, looking with 
great earnestness into my countenance, as if 

to test my 5 ity. And then as if 


dible without being seen, and nearly in- 
eredible when they are. ‘The waving of a 
shepherd's arm ata distance far beyond the 
sound of his voice, is sufficient to regulate all 
their movements; and you may see them a 
mile or two miles off, on tops of hills, obey- 
ing every gesture of their master, pointing 
cut various and complex operations. We 
saw a colley once in Perthshire taking a flock 
of sheep to Falkirk Tryst, or Fair; and as the 
toad was dusty, he chose to indulge his 
charge occasionally with a bit of green walk 
}and nibble. ‘To accomplish this, where he 
served a gap ina hedge, he bounded into 
the field and ran on to the farther extremity 
on his route. If he found an opening there, 
he returned and drove the sheep into the pas- 
j ture to pick up a little on their way; if not 
he cecupied the gap and resolutely denied 
| them entrance, driving them, with barking, 
along the turnpike road.” 

In Davidson's “Trade and Travel in the 
Far East,” a work lately issued in London, 
we have a notice of a tame leopard : 

“While on the subject of wild animals, I 
May mention a leopard that was kept by an 
English officer in Samarang, during our oc- 
eupation of the Dutch colonies. This ani- 
mal had its liberty, and used to ren all over 
the house after its master. One morning, af- 
ter hreakfast, the officer was sitting smoking 
his hookah, with a book in his right hand 
and the hookah-snak in his left, when he felt 
a slight pain in the left hand. and, on attemp- 
‘ting to raise it, was checked by a low, angry 
growl from his pet leopard. On looking 
down, he saw the animal had been licking 
the back of his hand, and had, by degrees, 
drawn a little blood. The leopard would not 
| suffer the removal of the hand, but continued 
icking it with great apparent relish, which 
a not much please his master, who, with 
@reat presence of mind, without attempting 
again to disturb the pet in his proceeding, 
called to his servant to bring him a pistol, 
with which he shot the animal dead on the 
spot. Such pets as snakes nineteen feet long 
‘and full grown leopards, are not to be trifled 
with. The largest snake I ever saw was 
twenty-five feet long and eight inches in dia- 





trying incerity ee | bh piniy ’ spake 
making his boldest effort for an excuses he ios A borg beens oh a 0 oy tale.” = 


said, ‘did not Christ pluck the ears of corn 
even on the Sabbath ?” 

I assured him that I would befriend any 
discharged prisoner, and our time having 
elapsed, we abruptly left the cell, leaving his 
Strange excuse unanswered. 

Such was the sub of a conversati 
with one who knew all about prison life; one 
who had evidently weighed all the circum- 
stances connected with crime; one who all 
the while, believed in a state of eternal pun- 
ishment; one who confessed that ‘the way 
of the transgressor is hard.’ ‘The narrative 
was interesting, and I trust it will show the 
importance of doing for the Discharged Pri- 
soner. It is evident that thousands might 
be saved. if proper means were taken. But the 
community is dead to the subject, but the time 
will come when such a Christian work will 
be done, and then many crimes will cease. 





Animals. 


A great many anecdotes are told of the sa- 
gacity of animals, and in Jesse's recent work 
on Dogs, we find several that we have not 
met with before. Of the Dog’s ability to 
find his way home, he says: 

“A few years ago some hounds were em- 
barked at Liverpool for Ireland, and were 
safely delivered at a kennel far up in that 
country. One of them, not probably liking 
his quarters, found his way back to the port 
at which he had been landed from Liverpool. 
On arriving at it, some troops were bei 
embarked in a ship bound to that place. Th 
was a fortunate circumstance for the old 
hound, as, during the bustle, he was not no- 
ticed. He safely arrived at Liverpool, and 
on his old master, or huntsman rather, com- 
ing avs stairs - mn » he - 

former acquaintance wa to greet 
A similar circumstance happened to some 

sent by the late Lord Lonsdale to 

1 Three of them escaped from the 
kennel in that country, and made their ap- 
pearatce again in Leicestershire. The love 
of home, or most y affection for a 
ticular individoal, must be strongly 
els een oe 
explored and unknewn regions for the being 
oan home they love.”’ ’ 

He also tells a story of an acute Colley, 
as follows :— ‘ 

“A lady ~~ rank has a sort of colley, 
a Scotch jog. When he is ordered to 
ring the hell, he does so; but if he is told to 
ting the bell, when the servant is in the room 
whose daty it is to attend, he refuses, and 
then the following occurrence takes place.— 
His mistress says, Ring the bell, dog. The 
dog looks at the servant, and then barks his 
bow, wow, once or twice. The order is re- 

two or three times. At last the dog 

ys hold of the servant’s coat in a signifi 
cant manner, just as if he had said to him, 
one hear that Lam to a the bell 
for you? Come to my lady.” His mistress 
always has her shoes warmed before she 
them on; but, during the late hot » 
her maid was putting them on without their 
been previously before the fire. 

Bee pth deeper he ae in- 
negligence. He took the shoes 

from her, carried them to the fire, and after 


n an English work, called the “Remin- 
iseences of the late Major Rogers,” we find 
a word or two about the freaks of monkeys: 

He had once accepted the invitation of a 
brother officer, in a totally different part of the 
island, to try a few days’ hostilities against 
the elephants of that neighborhood, and had 
arrived after a day’s sport, to within a mile 
or two of the bungalow, where his host and 
hostess were awaiting his arrival, when, pas- 
sing by a delightfully cool looking river, he 
thought a plunge would be the most renova- 
ting Juxury in existence ; so a plunge he de- 
termined to take, sending on his servants with 
his guns, and an intimation that in ten min- 
utes, he would be home to dinner. So strip- 
ping and placing his clothe very carefully on 
a stone, he began to luxuriate in the water. 
He was a capital swimmer, and had swam 
to some distance, when, to his horror and 
dismay, on looking to the place where he 
had left his habiliments. he perceived a do- 
zen monkeys “overhauling” his entire ward- 
robe! One was putting its legs through the 
sleeves of his shirt; another cramming its 
head into his trowsers; a third trying to find 
ifan was led in his boot; 
whilst the hat formed a source of wonder- 
ment and amusement to some two or three 
others, who were arta to ys 
mystery by unripping the lining and taking 
halfa som bites oat of the brim. 

As soon as he gained his mental equilibri- 
um, (for the thing was so ridiculous as to 
make him laugh heartily, notwithstanding 
his disgust at seeing his garments turned to 





towards the shore; but judge of his horror 
when he saw these ‘precious rascals’ each 
catch up what he could lay hold of, and rat- 
tle off at full speed into the jungle! not leav- 
ing poor Rogers even the vestige of an arti- 
ele of raiment  Nanied himself. All — 
a ous , a3 they one by one 
adalat , the lastone off his shirt, 
which, being rather awkward to carry, was 
continually tripping it up by getting between 
his legs. Here was a pretty pickle for a 
Christian, under a boiling sun! and here he 
stayed until the inmates of the bungalow, be- 
to suspect some accident, came out 
search, and found poor Rogers sitting up 
to his neck in water, in a frame of mind 
which we may conclude to be “ more easily 
imagined than described.” 
Miata ann Wispom.—Nobody can deny 
that there is troth in the old saying, “It is 
to be merry and wise.” Not only is 
simple truth, but sound philosophy.— 
is an excellent thing to be mirthful, when 
can; to smile at what amuses you; to 
at what is ludicrous; in short, to look 
at the sunny side of things, and even in the 
and cold of winter, to recollect that 
is “a good time coming,” when the 
sunshine and warmth of the glorious summer, 


will make all things glad. us, even while 
we enjoy ourselves, we be ‘ wise’ in do- 
so. We may be exercising that hopeful, 


ing 
1 philosophy, which makes the best 
whe iteont, end looks cheeringly forward 
at the future, with its rich promise. 
To the spirit of most men lies a creative 
er, which only needs the right moment 
Beall forth the spark. 





tent satisfaction, evidently intending to say, | 
| 
“The owner of a sheep-dog having been a 


of his trial: When the man intended to steal | 
any sheep he did not do it himself, but de- | 
tached his dog to perform the business.— | 


such * viJe purposes”) he made with all haste | P 


A Sketeh from Real Life. | 
“ | 


BY M. M. NOAH. 








Ata musical soiree last winter, at the splen- 
d mansion of a thriving merchant, and with- 
al a man of taste and liberality, we were 
struck with the magnificence which met our 
eye in every direction. The Nighls potiched 
mahogany doors, the ponderous an } 
ful Egyptian marble mantle pieces, the rich | 
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A general assortment of carriages constant-- 


ly on hand, made of the best materials and 


in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
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beauti- | 
Wilton and royal carpets, highly polished 
chairs and divans, elaborately carved and gilt | 
cornices, pier-glasses, suspended girandoles, | 
satin curtains—all after the fashion of Hen- | 
ry IV. The drawing rooms were filled with | 
elegantly dressed Jadies and gentlemen, and | 
the supper and refreshments presented a scene | 
of richness and luxury only to be looked for 
from persons of overgrown fortunes. ! 

How long can this last? we said to our-| 
selves, together with refl which press- | 
ed upon us as to the rapid manner we gain | 
and get rid of fortunes in this city—New 
York. How like a rocket we ascend and de- | 
scend! | 

One day last week we took a ride ina light | 
rockaway over one of the delighttul roads on | 
Long Island, to catch a little air and appetite | 
for dinner, and stopped to look at an Italian | 
cottage with green Venetian Plazettes and | 
porticos in neat taste, surrounded by a white 
paling, and filled with shrubbery—a cheap, 
light homestead, with some fields of corn and 
potatoes, and a patch of wheat in the distance, 
While gazing on the simplicity, cheerfulness, 
and comfort of the premises, we were roused 
by hearing some one calling out—* Hallo, 
stranger,”’ and on looking, discovered it to be 
our worthy host of Place. He wore a 
jacket and Manilla hat, 

** Come, alight and see my improvements,”’ 
said he. 

“T must go down to town to dinner—it 
will be late.” 

** No, you don’t. My dinner is just ready, 
and you shall dine with me. Here, ‘Toney, 
take the gentleman’s horse.” 

Having enjoyed his hospitality while liv- 
ing in splendor, I could not refuse his bread 
and salt under adverse circumstances; so | 
alighted and walked into the parlor. What 
achange! A plainly furnished cottage, cane | 
bottomed chairs, wooden mantle pieces and 
plated candlesticks, mahogany framed Jook- | 
ing glass, and eight day clock in the corner, | 
and a map or two on the walls, ‘Then the 
dinner table—how plain! White delf plates, 
black handled knives and forks, tumblers 
and wine glasses blown at the New Jersey 
glass works, and salt cellars dear at a six- 
pence. ‘The dinner was plain but good—the 
vegetables fresh—the bread home baked— 
and we were waited upon bya strapping girl 
with a significant squint. ‘lhe hostess of 
the late princely mansion looked fresh and 
ruddy in a cross-barred muslin dress and bob- 
binet cap. She was cheerful and happy. 
We talked of numerous subjects, philosophi- 
zed with all delicacy upon the admirable 
manner in which they bore the change in 
their condition. ‘The hostess started, and 
the host rolling out a volume of smoke from 
a principe cigar, exclaiming with surprise— 
«Why, my dear fellow, did you suppose I 
was broke—smashed—gone over the dam— 
eh? O, no, no! This change you see is not 
owing to any reverse of fortune—my busi- 
ness 1s as prosperous as ever. 1 did not wait 
till bankruptey overtook me; but consider- 
ing our children, our future prosperity, and 
the obligations due to society and good ex- 
ample, we agreed to spend $1500 per annum 
in the contented manner you see us, instead 
of $15,000 in the giddy mazes of fashion. I 
ride into town to attend to my business, work 
in my garden, have plain and substantial 
cheer, bake my own bread, make my own 
butter, lay my own eggs, and have good cheer 
for my old friends.”” 

Here was not only a change, but an im- 
provement, a cheap augmentation of happi- 











ness, a true and b y,pr 
rich results and worthy of imitation. 








A duel was fought near the city of Wash- | 
ington, under circumstances of peculiar atro- 
city. A distioguished individual challenged 
his relative who was once his friend. ‘The 
challenged party having the choice of wea- 
pons, named muskets, to be loaded with 
buckshot and slugs, and the distance ten 
paces ; avowing at the same time his inten- 
tion and devire that both parties should be 
destroyed. They fought—the challenger 
was killed on the spot; the murderer escaped 
unhurt! Years afterwards, a gentlemen was 
spending the winter in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and lodged at the same house with 
this unhappy man. He was requested by 
the duelist, one evening, to sleep in the same 
room with him, but he declined, as he was 
very well accommodated in his own. On 
his persisting in declining, the duelist con- 
essed to him that HE WAS AFRAID To sLeeP 
atone; and asa friend who usually oceu- 
ied the room was absent, he would esteem 
it a great favor if he would pass the night 
with him. His kindness being thus demand- 
ed, he consented, and retired to rest in the 
room of this man of fashion and honor, who 
some years before had stained his hands in 
the blood of a kinsman. Alter long tossing 
on his unquiet pillow, and repeating stifled 
groans, that rev the inward pangs of the 
murderer, he sank into slumber, and as he 
rolled from side to side, the name of his vic- 
tim was often attered, with broken words 
that discovered the keen remorse that preyed 
like fire on his conscience. Suddenly he 
would start up in his bed with the terrible 
impression that the avenger of blood was pur- 
suing him; or hide himself under the cover- 
ing as if he would or the burning eye 
of oa angry God, that gleamed in the dark- 
ness over him, like lightning from a thander 
cloud! For him there was “no rest, day 
nor night.” Conscience, armed with terrors, 
lashed him unceasingly, and who could 
sleep? And this was not the restlessness of | 
disease, the raving of a disordered intellect, | 
nor the anguish of a jac struggling in 
chains! It was a man of intelligence, edu- 
cation, health, and influence, given up to 
himse]f—not delivered over to the avenger of | 
blood to be tormented before his time; but 
left to the power of his own CONSCIENCE, | 
suffering only what every ove may suffer who 
is abandoned of Gdd! | 


Tue Beavrivvt.—To love the beautiful | 
in all things, to surround ourselves, as far | 
as our means permit, with all its evidences, | 
not only elevates the thoughts, and harmo- | 
nizes the mind, but is a sort of homage we’ 
owe to the gifts of God and the labors of | 
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man. ‘The beautiful is the priest of the be- | 
nevolent.— Bulwer. j 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted, 
da orner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem,, 
io. 





DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes-- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi): 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS., 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and C uERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1818. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER: IN 
Pitisburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 











MORE NEW BOOKS. 

Just received from New ‘York and Phila-- 
delphia, among a great variety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Keightly’s History of Fagised, a New 
and Superior work, in two vols. 

Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. 

Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory. 

Davis’s Revelations, ** the Most Remarka-- 
ble Book of the Age.” &c., &c. 

Blank Books of every description. 

Papeteries of al] kinds, such as lace edged, - 
gilt, and embossed note papers, fancy enve- 
lopes, motto wafers, visiting cards, perforated 
board, perforated cards, &c. Fine cap and 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw-- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com-- 
plete assortment of stationary. 

All for sale low at the 


SALEM BOOKSTORE. 
June 18th, 1848, tf 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in. 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions.—F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the nd, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—1J7 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling. — 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
nine or ten cuts to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
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June 16th, 1848. 
om Agents for the « Bugle.” 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J." Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
ecrorgnemn V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farm ngtens Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. . 
Chester Roads; H. W. Cartis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 4 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 
more. ~ 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
| nena Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 











